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illustration is from Second Book Essentials in English — Laboratory Method 
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o The picturesque Old West is typical of the adventurous pioneers of yes- 
47 terday. Tomorrow's pioneers are in your classes preparing themselves to 
sf " ° _ ° 
ne meet the challenge of new frontiers that have been but partially explored. 
oa ) 
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Your classes will be an interesting adventure with the McCormick-Mathers 
English Program which is designed to meet needs of modern technol- 
ogy demanding mastery of English for accurate and logical thinking. 
Grade School 
The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their early adventures in learning the 
correct use of the English language. 
Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are loyal 
partners on the trails to the complete mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. 


High School 
The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield great rewards 
in the quest for poise and confidence in expression. Short review courses 
are provided in the PLAIN ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


\\\ Write for price catalog describing other books 
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Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 


Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 
dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 


or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 
Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not 
only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 








has thousands of short thumbnail articles including sketches of important 


people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 


Children’s minds shouldn’t be “all thumbs” with unanswered questions .. . 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 


Write for information and earliest shipping date to <— : 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


and 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


how Greyhound reaches the beauty spots of ALL AMERICA 


Only Greyhound, of all transportation systems, can take you to and 
through every one of the 48 States, to nearly all the great cities 
of the U. S. A. and Canada, and to thousands of smaller cities, towns 
and communities. 

Following the most interesting of America’s great highways, Greyhound 
buses reveal the Nation’s beauty spots, its national playgrounds and 
historic areas—close-up, intimately. And ticket cost is lower than the 
expense of driving even a small private car! 

So that you can see for yourself, a fascinating full-color map, picturing 
more than a hundred of the Nation’s most beautiful places, has been 
prepared just for you. It’s free—simply mail the coupon. 


GREYHOUND 2s 








nn ee a a ae eee eee eee “7 
| Fill in and mail this coupon to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY TOURS, 2600 BOARD OF TRADE ; 
| BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS... for your free copy of the 18 x 24 inch full-color | 
| “Picture Map of America”. | 
| ! 
Name 
I | 
; Address S147 ; 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 








New... Free 
STEPHEN 
FOSTER 

Song Book... 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


The Stephen Foster Memorial makes this new 
book, ‘‘Songs of Stephen Foster’’, available to 
you so that American children may become more 
familiar with and enjoy learning and singing these 
widely-loved melodies — so much a part of this 
country’s song-literature. There are 41 songs in all. 


INTERESTED as you are in teaching American history 
and music, the Foster Memorial suggests that the 
folk tunes in this new song book, accompanied by 
two authoritative, illustrated booklets on his life, 
work and times, may come to your aid in a num- 
ber of ways. 

THis Foster song book has been prepared especially 
for schools and general use, and two pages of 
suggestions for arrangement of songs are included. 


FOR THIs new book, ‘‘Songs of Stephen Foster’’, 
and accompanying two booklets about him (in class- 
room quantities if desired) and for any information 
about this American composer, you are cordially in- 
vited to write Mr. Fletcher Hodges, Jr., Curator, 
Stephen Foster Memorial, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as mil- 
hions of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 





Wrigley’s 
Spearmint 
Gum is your 
standard of quality 

for complete chewing satisfaction, ne-116 
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MARCH of 1866 had two full moons; so did 
January of the same year, yet February 
had none. All of which adds up to a phe- 
nomenon that will not occur again for 
approximately 2,500,000 years. 

wn 
EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star Edition, 
now on press, retains the famous stimu- 
lating content and adds new material. 

aie 
MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can you fill in their real names? 
“Old Hickory” ( ) was born 
on the 15th; “The Father of Our Constitu- 
tion’”’ ( ) on the 16th; ““The 
Veto President” ( ) on the 
18th; and “Tippecanoe and ( i‘ 
too” on the 29th. ~nw 


EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is the 
most difficult process in arithmetic. Scien- 
tific, expert, meaningful treatment in 
AriTHMEtTIc WE Usz facilitates both teach- 
ing and learning of division. 

ae 
IGNOBLE beginning—‘“‘Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism, originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 

rr 
VALUABLE complement to the dictionary 
is a workbook to help pupils develop specific 
dictionary skills. Have you seen Usine 
Tue Dictionary, a workbook for use with 
Tue Winston Dictionary FoR ScHOOLS 
or with any dictionary? 

Pwr 
LARGEST lake entirely within the U. S. is 
Lake Michigan. AAAW 
RAPIDLY becoming as popular as Lassie 
Come Home is the new dog story, Bonyy’s 
Boy, by F. E. Rechnitzer. 

wr 


LITERATE Iowa—99.2% of 2% million pop- 


ulation is the highest rate of all states. 








The Joleu C. Winston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
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The M-S-T-A 






ACCIDENT, SICKNESS AND 
HOSPITALIZATION GROUP INSURANCE 


isa M-U-S-T | | 


To ASSOCIATION MEMBERS who want teachers of - 
Missouri to have the BEST in: 


POLICY BENEFITS 
POLICY RATES 


IT IS OUR OWN GROUP PLAN 


It provides better, broader protection at LOWER 
COST, than you can purchase individually for 
yourself. 


Others can have it ONLY because YOU have it — 
because of your GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Your Association has but ONE PLAN of Accident, 
Sickness and Hospitalization insurance — The 
MSTA GROUP PLAN. It is underwritten by the 
Continental Casualty Company of Chicago, one of 
the leading, old line, legal reserve insurance com- 
panies of America. 





Write for an application today. 


Missouri State Teachers Association : 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Legislative Developments 
Progress of School Bills as of February 14 


and Gibson; Representatives—Bryant, Zim- 
merschied, Boedeker, Holmes, and Vogt. 
Code Commission 


Teachers Salaries 

House Bill No. 59, the enabling act for 
the appropriation of funds for cost of 
living adjustment, is in the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

House Bill No. 60, appropriating 
$10,000,000 for teachers salaries for the 
next biennium, is in the House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The bills can be passed, in some form, 
if every teacher will do his or her part. 
The prospects are considerably improved. 
Their immediate future rests with the 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The membership of this Committee 
may be found on page 67 of the February, 
1947, issue of School and Community. Do 
you know where your Representative and 
your Senator stand? 

Transportation 

Senate Bill No. 84, making possible the 
charging of the sending district the differ- 
ence between $3.00 state aid and the per 
pupil cost, is in the Senate Committee on 
Education. 

Kindergartens 

Senate Bill No. 83, providing state aid 
for kindergartens and raising the school 
age limit to twenty-one years, is in the 
Senate Committee on Education. 


Finance 
The bill setting aside one-third of the 
general revenue for the support of public 
schools will doubtless be introduced before 
this issue is received. 


School District Reorganization 

House Bill No. 83, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Whinrey, Alexander (of 
Wayne), Hartley, Wagner, Lang, Sendlein, 
and Turley, provides for the reorganization 
of school districts. 

Survey 

A Legislative Committee of ten mem- 
bers has been authorized to survey Mis- 
souri’s public school system and to prepare 
and present such proposed legislation as 
may in its judgment be necessary to carry 
out its recommendations. The member- 
ship of the Committee is as follows: Sen- 
ators—Hawkins, Williams, McColl, Allison, 
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Bills recommended by the Children’s 
Code Commission have been introduced 
in the House by the Committee on Chil- 
den’s Code. The numbers of the bills are 
61 to 65, inclusive, and 115 to 135, inclu- 
sive. 

House Bill No. 128, relates to the regu- 
lation of child labor and the prohibiting 
of the employment of children in certain 
occupations. 

House Bill No. 129, extends the com- 
ulsory school attendance ages and provides 
for attendance teachers to assist in the en- 
forcement of the law. See January issue. 

Other Bills 
. House Bill No. 8, eliminates separate 
schools for white and colored children. 

House Bill No. 31, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Dow, repeals the State Income 
Tax Law. 

House Bill No. 33, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Irvine and others, adopts an 
official state song. 

House Bill No. 50, introduced by Repre- 
sententative Sendlein, authorizes school 
districts to establish, operate and maintain 
systems of public recreation and to acquire, 
establish, develop, conduct and maintain 
parks, playgrounds and other recreational 
areas, structures, facilities, and services. 

House Bill No. go, introduced by Repre- 
sentative’ Mahnkey, repealing and reen- 
acting Committee Substitute for House 
Bill No. 490 passed last session, provides 
the manner in which school districts may 
cooperate with other political subdivisions 
in the carrying on of a common service. 

House Bill No. 93, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Cox, requires a contestant to ob- 
tain, before his participation in any inter- 
scholastic athletic contests, a certificate by 
a reputable licensed physician. 

House Bill No. 108, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Tanner (gth District, Jackson) 
and others, provides that no state aid shall 
be granted any school district employing 
a teacher who is ordained and active in the 

(See Legislation Page 111) 
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Retirement Contribution Rate to 4% 
Teacher to Lose Prior Service Unless Claim Is Filed 


The Board of Trustees of the Public 
School Retirement System, in a_ special 
meeting held on January 24, 1947, fixed the 
rate of contribution for the 1947-48 school 
year at 4%, as recommended by Nelson and 
Warren, Consulting Actuaries of St. Louis. 
The contribution rate for the current year 
was established in the Retirement Act at 
3%, and was based on conditions which 
existed prior to World War II. In view of 
the changes in age distribution of teachers, 
and the continued decline in interest yields 
since the Retirement Act was originally 
drafted, a greater increase in the con- 
tribution rate had been anticipated. The 
Board of Trustees was pleased that the 
rate could be kept below the maximum 
contribution rate of 5% established in the 
Retirement Law. 


The Board announced that there will be 
nearly 300 teachers of age 70 or over who 
will be required to retire as of July 1, 1947: 
and that there will be approximately an 
additional 400 teachers of age 65 and over 
who will be eligible for retirement on 
July 1, 1947. A statistical analysis was made 
of the Membership Record Forms of 17,641 
teachers in determining the required con- 
tribution rate. Of these teachers, 13,894 
were women, and 3,747 were men. Since 
our Retirement System has been in exist- 
ence only a short time, there was no avail- 
abe experience to be used in developing 
our own service tables from which to com- 
pute a contribution rate, and it was neces- 
sary that the Actuaries develop service 
tables from the experience of other similar 
groups. As the experience of our System 
becomes available, these service tables will 
be modified to more nearly reflect the 
exact experience of our particular group 
of teachers. 

An interest yield of 2 1/8%% on the in- 
vested funds of the System was assumed 
in all calculations. This interest yield was 
based on the estimate of the Investment 
Adviser under present investment  con- 
ditions. 

The Actuary compared 1937 statistics of 
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teachers in Missouri by age and sex with 
the 1946 membership statistics to show 
trends in the various age groups of teachers. 
In 1937, only 25% of the women teachers 
and 27%, of the men teachers were age 35 
or over. The 1946 analysis shows 59% cf 
the women teachers and 64% of the men 
teachers are age 35 or over. 


While it is probable that more than 
average turnover may be expected among 
those teachers at the higher ages who have 
entered or reentered the school systems in 
the last few years, the impact of such a 
sharp increase in average age of teachers 
on the cost of the Retirement System can- 
not be entirely disregarded. It is this factor 
which has been largely responsible for the 
increase in contribution rate’ from the 3% 
rate currently in effect, for the higher a 
teacher's age the higher the cost of a speci- 
fied retirement benefit. 


It is to be hoped that the return of more 
normal employment conditions will result 
in a gradual lowering of the average age of 
Missouri teachers so that the contribution 
rate need not be again increased. 


The Board of Trustees determined that, 
beginning with the 1947-48 school year, 
the employer will be required to withhold 
from each salary check such percentage of 
the entire salary paid as shall be required 
by the contribution rate then in effect (4% 
for the 1947-48 school year) until the maxi- 
mum contribution required under the ex- 
isting rate has been reached ($72.00 for 
1947-48). To illustrate, a teacher paid at 
the rate of $300 a month, for nine months, 
will have a $12 monthly deduction for the 
first six months and no deduction for the 
last three months. This follows the method 
adopted by Federal Social Security for 
making deductions. 


Many teachers have not filed a Mem- 
bership Record Form in the Retirement 
office. This form should be filed at once, 
and must be filed prior to July 1, 1947, 
if the member desires to claim credit for 
services rendered prior to July 1, 1946. 
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Is It Ethical to Break a Contract? 


; THE PAST few years, with the de- 
mand for well-trained teachers becoming 
stronger and the supply even shorter, the 
temptation for teachers to break contracts 
to accept better paying positions has been 
constantly present. To the writer’s knowl- 
edge, no statistics are available as to how 
many Missouri teachers each year break 
their contracts with Boards of Education. 
In his opinion the number, when compared 
with the number who fully honor their 
contracts, is very small. However, there 
have been enough contracts broken by 
teachers to justify a discussion of the ethics 
of contract making and fulfillment. 

Missouri teachers have rather recently 
asked for, and received, from the people of 
Missouri, good tenure and old-age retire- 
ment laws. Salary increases have been state 
wide. The people and Boards of Education 
are in a mood for further and continued 
sharp increases. With the national press 
advocating better schools and teachers’ sal- 
aries more nearly commensurate with the 
real national worth of teachers, this is no 
time for a single member to detract from 
the reputation of the profession. The hon- 
or and reputation of the teaching profes- 
sion is something well worth preserving. 

The average American believes in the 
schools, wants better ones, and realizes that 
the heart and soul of any school is its teach- 
ers. He also knows that even more im- 
portant than academic and _ professional 
knowledge is the character of the teacher. 
To a business people such as Americans, 
the obligations of a contract are binding on 
both parties involved. For a teacher to 
treat a contract as if it is a unilateral affair 
that can be terminated by a simple, “Please 
accept my resignation, as I have been of- 
fered a position paying $10.00 more a 
month,” is at its best, childish, and at its 
worst, selfish, even to the extent of being 
dishonest. 

Now that contract time is approaching, 
teachers should seriously consider their own 
best interest before signing a contract. 
Certainly the teacher is to be admired and 
is a real asset to the profession who re- 
fuses to sign a contract because the sal- 
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By Davin P. Max 
Superintendent 
Union 


ary offered is low or the working condi- 
tions poor. But a teacher should not sign 
a contract with the thought of using it as 
cheap, short-term job insurance. 

It is doubtful if it is ever ethical for a 
teacher willfully to break a contract. There 
are times, however, when a teacher can 
ethically request a release from a contract. 
An offer of a position which represents a 
definite professional advancement over the 
teacher's present one could furnish an eth- 
ical basis for requesting a release. It is 
doubtful if there is such a thing as profes- 
sional advancement without an increase in 
real salary. Certainly a salary increase of a 
few dollars a month, or the desire to be in 
a larger system just for the sake of being in 
a larger system, or the opportunity of being 
nearer relatives do not constitute ethical 
reasons for asking for releases from con- 
tracts. 

Assuming that a reasonable request has 
been made by a teacher for a release, should 
the Board of Education be expected to 
grant the release? Not if hardship will be 
worked on the children for whom it is the 
duty of the Board of Education to provide 
a good school. What if the Board refuses 
to grant the release? The teacher should 
cheerfully accept the Board’s decision and 
should teach, for the life of the contract, 
the kind of school that every child deserves, 
the very best possible. Thus it is not the 
request for a release from a contract that 
is unethical, but the insistence on the part 
of the teacher that the release be granted. 





M. U. CREDIT TO VETERANS 
ON BASIS OF TESTS 


Veterans entering the University of Missouri 
as freshmen in February were granted up to 24 
semester hours of advance credit by passing 
college level General Educational Development 
tests, it was announced recently by C. W. Mc- 
Lane, director of admissions. 
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Insecurity 


Ik tHIS WORLD in which almost every in- 
stitution is insecure—a world in which na- 
tions as well as individuals are not secure 
—the one thing desired most by all is the 
fecling of a sense of security. We want 
economic security, social security, political 
security, mental security and educational 
security. True they are all more or less 
related and anything that disturbs one 
type of security may cause a weakening 
elsewhere. While much of the insecurity 
in education may be caused by insecurity 
in other fields, there are many factors in 
our present educational set-up which cause 
this unrest among school people. 


In the common run of every day schools 
there are three most important groups. 
They are the principal, the teacher and the 
child. Or better perhaps—the child, the 
teacher and the principal. It is the purpose 
of this article to list factors making for 
insecurity within each group. Before we 
begin it might be well to define what is 
meant by educational security for each 
group. For the principal it means a sense 
ol belonging to such an extent that his 
mind is freed from worry over tenure of 
his job so his entire energy can be devoted 
io the better supervision and administra- 
tion of his school. For the teacher it means 
a security which enables her to give her 
attention to the children in her 
classroom. It means for the child a secur- 
itv within his group. He “belongs” and 
does not dissipate energy in trying to get 
into the group. The following are factors 
making for insecurity within each group: 


entire 


THE PRINCIPAL 

a. Failure to develop a personal philoso- 
phy of education. 

b. Lack of confidence in the administra- 
tion. 

c. Fear of disapproval. 

d. Fear of transfer. 

e. Unwillingness to take responsibility. 

f. Failure to identifv himself with teachers 
and pupils. 

g. Inability to evaluate his own work. 

h. Loss of respect for his job. 

i. Lack of freedom to develop his own 
ideas. 
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By GAIL SHIKLEs 
Principal, Blenheim School 
Kansas City 
@ —® 
THE TEACHER 

a. Failure to develop a personal philoso- 
phy of education. 

b. Lack of confidence in the principal 
(We still have autocratic principals here 
and there and principals who are very 
petty in minor details) . 

c. Inability to find out what the prin- 
cipal thinks of her work. 

d. Worry over ratings especially in the 
case of probationary teachers. 

e. Loss of respect for her job. 

f. Inability to identify herself with the 
faculty or children or both. 

g. Lack of freedom to develop her own 
ideas. 





THE CHILD 

a. Lack of confidence in the teacher. 

b. Lack of a sense of belonging. 

c. Lack of a task that seems worthwhile 
to the child. 

d. Lack of freedom to work at tasks that 
do seem worthwhile. 

In checking over these lists there is 
one fundamental idea running through all 
three groups. Confidence. Confidence in 
yourself and confidence in others. Confi- 
dence is a prime factor in educational se- 
curity as well as in the security of nations. 
In most cases the same factors which make 
for the insecurity of the principal apply to 
the teacher and child as well. While 
most of the above points are self explana- 
tory a word might be written regarding 
“developing a personal philosophy of edu- 
cation.” This factor is placed first as re- 
gards both the principal and the teacher. 
When a person in school work fails to 
clearly think out his own goals he is like 
a ship without a pilot. He is not sure 
of himself and is easily turned from his 
course. One well grounded in a philoso- 
phy, be it right or wrong, keeps a straighter 
course. This is a most important factor in 
a good teacher or a good principal. 

Naturally when there is a feeling of in- 
security on the part of the principal it will 
affect the entire teaching force. 
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A Liberal Education 


“Liberal education and I don’t mix!” 
Added to the pressures from within the 
school system of today to de-emphasize the 
liberal side of the curriculum are the words 
of any number of college and high school 
students who are reentering the field to 
finish their education. These students are 
for the most part ex-members of the armed 
forces; and their first reactions to many of 
the courses is that they are “fads and frills” 
and have little to do with the real function 
of education. This function, to most of 
them, is the acquisition of skills with which 
to earn a living—and the sooner the bet- 
ter. Typical is this comment: “I could 
get through school in a year if they would 
cut out those worthless courses I have to 
take to graduate.” 

What about those worthless courses? 
Why study art or literature? Why take up 
school and student time with the “humani- 
ties”? “This is a technical age; and it takes 
a concentrated training to get anywhere 
these days—and that doesn’t include the 
classics!” The above sentences have a 
strangely familiar ring. Germany would 
have agreed with them back in 1930. At 
that time she was emphasizing technical 
knowledge and de-emphasizing understand- 
ing. Subjects were more important than 
students; and the liberal arts had to give 
way to the art of war. Germany's destruc- 
tion of the liberal arts had a great deal to 
do with her philosophy of war; for in de- 
stroying them she was preparing to destroy 
the dignity of man. 

The liberal arts are in the last analysis 
a study of ourselves. When a student wants 
to become an engineer, for example, he 
tries to learn all that he can about the sub- 
ject of engineering—he familiarizes himself 
with the tools of his trade and endeavors 
to acquire all the mental and manual 
skills necessary to the successful perform- 
ance of the duties of an engineer. This he 
dees without. question because he knows 
that he must if he is to be successful in his 
chosen occupation. What he is doing is 
seeking to acquire a means of living. What 
he must not forget is that it is also im- 
portant to remember the ends of living. 
When he has acquired the means of living, 
what then? What about the values and 
purposes and ideas of life. These things 
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are what the liberal arts and humanities 
can give. An animal fights only for the 
means of living. There is a popular song 
entitled “Or would you rather be a mule?” 

Another way to look at it is this: When 
a young man or young woman entered the 
armed forces, he or she found that many 
of the skills and knowledges they had ac- 
quired in peace were useless in their new 
activities. They had to learn things that 
fitted them to serve in a war. These things 
were not the things that they had learned 
in peace. They had to re-learn to fit a sit- 
uation where they would be called upon to 
fight and to destroy. Just as they found 
that their civilian thoughts, attitudes, and 
knowledges had to be re-shaped for war; 
they will find that their war skills and atti- 
tudes will have to be changed to fit a civil- 
ized peace. Part of their new duties will 
consist of living with and understanding 
their fellows. Just as a successful mechanic 
must understand motors, a successful citi- 
zen must understand people—by learning 
about people and what they do and think, 
say and feel. The liberal arts are the study 
of people through what they say and write, 
through the expressions they have given to 
their thoughts and feelings in sound and 
stone and paint. The student who wishes 
to live in a peaceful and civilized world 
where he will be free to acquire the means 
to live, will not neglect to learn all he can 
about his fellow human companions on 
this shrinking earth. 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Federal aid to education is provided in 
S. 472. It is the same in its provisions as 
S. 181 (79th Congress) and is supported 
by the National Education Association. Its 
passage would mean an estimated $2,863,- 
ooo annually for Missouri. 

H. R. 1613 exempts from federal income 
taxes retirement pay of public employees 
up to $1440. 
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Second Annual Conference 
Department of Classroom Teachers 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, MARCH 29, 1947 


Registration, 9:00-10:00 a.m. 
Education Building 
Informal Get-Acquainted Period 
9:30-10:00 a.m. 
Room 219, Education Building 


OPENING SESSION, 10:00 A.M. 
Auditorium, Education Building 


Mrs. Marion Bissett Hoblit, President, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Pre- 
siding 

INVOCATION—The Reverend Gene Bartlett 

GREETINGS—Miss Mary B. Womack, Presi- 
dent, M.S. T. A. 

Wetcome—Dr. L. G. Townsend, Dean of 
the School of Education, University of 
Missouri 

ResponsE—Miss Blanche Longshore, Past 
President of Department of Classroom 
Teachers 

PaneL—Developing Strong and Active Lo- 
cal Associations 

Chairman, Miss Marie Ernst, Regional 
Director, Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the N. E. A. 

BusINESS MEETING 


LUNCHEON 


12:00 Daniel Boone Hotel 

GreEETINGS—Miss Grace Riggs, N. E. A. Di- 
rector 

Appress—Honorable Hubert Wheeler, State 
Commissioner of Education 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 3:00 P. M. 
Auditorium, Education Building 

3:00 ADDRESS— 

4:00 Hospitality Hour—M. S. T. A. Build- 
ing 

Chairman, Reception Committee — Miss 

Dorothy Farthing, Columbia 

Chairman, Luncheon Committee — Miss 
Bert Clare Neal, Kansas City 

Chairman, Registration Committee — Miss 
Virginia Gardner, St. Joseph. 
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NOTE ABOUT LUNCHEON 

Lunch will be served at 12:00 o'clock at 
the Daniel Boone Hotel. The luncheon is 
entirely voluntary, but those wishing to 
attend are requested to fill in the following 
blank, enclose payment, and return to Miss 
Lois Knowles, 215 Education Building, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, by Wednesday, March 26. It will be 
of assistance to the committee in charge of 
arrangements if teachers who plan to at- 
tend the conference but who do not desire 
to make luncheon arrangements will return 
the blank also. 





I plan to attend the conference in 
Columbia on March 29. 


Name 
Others from my schoo] (or county) 
who will attend are: 


, for which 


I wish to make luncheon reser- 
vations. Price of luncheon, $1.35. 


I am enclosing $ 











Elementary School Principals to 
Meet April 11-12 


The Elementary School Principals De- 
partment of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association will meet in the Education 
Building of the University of Missouri at 
Columbia, April 11 and 12, according to 
President J. Raymond Bills. 

Plans already formulated provide for the 
first general session to meet Friday after- 
noon. At 4:00 p.m. there will be a social 
hour at the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation Building. 

Other sessions will be held Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning with the pro- 
gram ending with a luncheon Saturday 
noon at the Daniel Boone Hotel. 
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Band Clinic Held at Eldon 


The Music Department of the Eldon high 
school, under the direction of Miss Ger- 
aldine Haldiman, recently sponsored its 
third annual band clinic. Nine schools with 
105 students in attendance spent a profit- 
able working day. The guest director of the 
clinic was Mr. James P. Robertson, super- 
visor of music of the Springfield public 
schools. 

The program began with a general re- 
hearsal in the morning and was followed 
by sectional rehearsals in the afternoon. 
The sectional rehearsals with the music 
director in charge of each were as follows: 
Clarinets, flutes ..Eugenia Arnold 


Saxophones, oboes, bassoons...... 
Philomene Bergmann 
Mrs. George Pedego 


Cornets 


Maurice LaRue 
Melvin Peterman 


French Horns 
Trombones, Baritones 
Basses . Pee ee Harvey Jones 
oo Arthur G. Harrell 

Following the final rehearsal which was 
held from 2:go0 until 5:00 p.m. the group 
reassembled at 7:30 p.m. for the concert 
which was conducted by Mr. Robertson. 

The guest conductor of the first band 
clinic held at Eldon was Mr. Alfred Bleck- 
schmidt, at that time director of music at 
the Warrensburg State College, and the 
guest conductor for the second clinic was 
Mr. G. C. Wilson, director of bands, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Another feature of the clinic was a dis- 
play of the newest and latest first-line in- 
struments furnished by a music company. 





Music Directors in the foreground from left to right are: Mrs. George Pedego, 
Tipton; Eugenia Arnold, School of the Osage; Philomene Bergmann, Stover; Geraldine 
Haldiman, Eldon; James Robertson, Springfield; Arthur Harrell, Jefferson City; Maurice 
LaRue, Versailles; Harvey Jones, Camdenton; and Melvin Peterman, California, 
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One Way to Get More School Revenue 


Meas: or us who are charged with the 
responsibility of planning budgets for the 
ensuing school year are a bit disturbed by 
the inadequacy of the revenue that will 
be available. Many rightly believe that we 
shall, sooner or later, be forced to turn to 
new sources of revenue if we are to finance 
an adequate program of education for the 
children of Missouri. We should, however, 
make sure that the sources now available 
are really utilized. We all kriow that a few 
thousand dollars will not solve our prob- 
lems, but surely any possible additional 
revenue is not to be ignored. 

If railroad and utility taxes were pro- 
perly determined according to the school 
laws of the state at present, several thous- 
and dollars would likely be saved the pub- 
lic school fund of the State. These taxes 
can be properly determined, too, if the 
school people in each county will assume 
sufficient responsibility in the matter. 

Do you know. how these taxes are as- 
sessed and distributed to the schools of 
the county or whether they are properly 
determined in your county? If not, it is 
your duty as a county or city superintend- 
ent to inform yourself at once and then, 
if necessary, to do something about it. 

The Statutes of the State of Missouri 
charge the County Court of each county 
with the responsibility for determining the 
levy for school taxes on the property of 
railroads and other utilities of the county 
after the valuation has been certified to 
the: court by the state auditor.! The law 
sets up a specific formula to be used by 
the court in determining the levy and for 
distributing the revenue collected. It says 
that the rate levied for school purposes 
(teachers and incidental) shall be deter- 
mined by adding together the levies for 
school purposes of all school districts in 
the county and then dividing that sum by 
the total number of districts in the county 
levying such a tax. 

The average rate for the erection of pub- 
lic school buildings and other purposes is 
to be determined by adding together the 
levies for the erection of buildings and 
1939, Section 11260. 


1. Missouri Revised Statutes 
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other purposes of the several districts of 
the county and then dividing the sum by 
the total number of districts in the county. 

These two average rates—one for school 
purposes and the other for the erection of 
buildings and other purposes—are to be 
added together to determine the total av- 
erage rate to be levied on the property of 
railroads and other utilities of the county. 
It requires only a brief analysis to realize 
that the levy for school purposes is by far 
the greater of the two. Each school district 
is required to deduct the amount received 
from railroad and utility taxes for this 
purpose from its application for state aid, 
As a result, the tax money not collected 
from the utility companies is made up 
from the state school fund and every dis- 
trict receiving state aid in the state helps 
to make up the loss. An improper levy in 
any one county must therefore be the con- 
cern of every other county in the state. 

Some of us have been studying utlity 
tax levies and discussing the matter with 
the court in Lawrence County since 1943. 
We have found the levy assessed against 
utlity companies consistently lower than 
the actual levy determined by the formula 
prescribed by law. In reply to our protests, 
we were informed that the representatives 
of the utility companies determined the 
levy. We asked for permission to meet with 
these representatives and finally succeeded 
in doing so in the summer of 1944. We 
found them reducing school levies in the 
county for two reasons. 

The first reason was a legitimate one— 
some levies exceeded the constitutional 
limit. The other reason, however, had in 
our opinion no legal basis. Many levies 
within the constitutional limit were being 
reduced because “the schools didn’t need 
that much money” according to the esti- 
mate made by the district clerk on May 15. 
The utility attorneys claimed they could 
cite the law that gave them this authority 
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but they failed to produce the statutory 
evidence. (It may be interesting to note 
that Mt. Vernon’s 10c levy for current 
building was permitted, however, even 
though it exceded the constitutional limit 
of $1.00.) 


In Lawrence County the court has con- 
tinued to accept the figures established by 
the utility companies as the legal levy for 
school taxes on their property. Disregard- 
ing any illegal levies, the levy used has 
run from five to nine cents under the av- 
erage levy of the county, representing a 
saving to the utility companies of some 
$2300 to $4000 annually. If we may as- 
sume Lawrence County to be typical, we 
should then multiply the above figures 
by the number of counties in the state to 
get an idea as to the annual loss to the 
public school fund. Is not a half million 
dollars (approximately $25 per teaching 
unit in Missouri) worth asking for? 

You may want to know what you can 
do about the problem. Perhaps the best 
way to begin is to make’ your own abstract 
of school levies in your county according 
to the formula in Section 11260 and then 
check with the county clerk’s office to see 
how nearly you agree with the one that 
was actually used for the year. If the levy 
has been figured properly your County 
Court should be commended. If the levy 
has not been accurately determined, the 
discrepancies should be pointed out to 
members of the County Court. They may 
well be reminded, too, that it is their re- 
sponsibility and not that of the utility 
companies to establish the levy. 


To substantiate your contentions you 
may secure a copy of an attorney general’s 
opinion which was rendered for the county 
clerk at Kennett, Missouri in 1935. This 
opinion was made available last year to 
all city superintendents, the county super- 
intendent, the county clerk, the members 
of the county court, and the prosecuting 
attorney in Lawrence County. 

We believe that concerted action such as 
this throughout the state will eventually 
get results. Statements such as the one made 
to Lawrence County Superintendent Julius 
Helm last summer by the representatives 
of the utility companies that the taxes of 
school districts represent what is known 
as “an abuse of taxing privileges” can be 
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made to sound ridiculous. One of their 
major arguments can be eliminated by 
making certain that the estimate submitted 
to the county clerk on May 15 takes into 
account all revenue (balance and estimated 
receipts) that will be available next year. 
The budget should be planned according- 
ly. 

There can be little argument for a school 
district voting to raise more revenue than 
it plans to use but there is also little doubt 
that most districts will need more money 
next year than they will have available. 
The levy needed should be carefully 
planned and then an estimate providing 
for the expenditure of the revenue col- 
lected should be submitted to the county 
clerk. If this procedure is followed in a 
systematic, business-like manner and if the 
county courts in the several counties of 
Missouri can be led to understand that 
it is the duty of the court to determine 
utility tax levies according to the formula 
prescribed by the Statutes of Missouri, the 
public school fund will be rewarded with 
several thousand dollars additional revenue 
each year. 


LEGISLATION 

(From page 103) 

ministry or who is a member of any sec- 
tarian religious order and garbed in the 
habiliments or wearing the insignia there- 
of. 

Senate Bill No. 4, requires in all public 
and private schools instruction in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the State 
of Missouri, and in American history, in- 
cluding the study of American institutions 
and ideals. 

Senate Bill No. 100, introduced by Sen- 
ator Hawkins, is merely a revision bill and 
corrective in nature. 

Senate Bill No. 101, introduced by Sen- 
ator Hawkins, authorizes the acceptance of 
the provisions of the Federal Act for the 
National School Lunch Program and des- 
ignates the State Board of Education to 
administer the act. 

Senate Bill No. 134, introduced by Sen- 
ator Smith, authorizes boards of education 
to make or cause to be made studies and 
investigations of assessments, taxation, and 
other matters affecting the operation of 
schools and to pay for same out of the 
incidental fund. 














School Administrators Annual Meeting 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI, MARCH 20-21, 1947 
THEME: Full and Equal Educational Opportunity for All 


Thursday Afternoon, 1:45 P. M. 
March 20, 1947 

Auditorium, Education Building 
Vice President, R. R. Brock, Presiding 
Platform Guests — Committee from 
the University of Missouri. 
Music—University Singers, Paul Van 
Bodegraven, Conductor. 


1:45 
2:00 Greetings from the University—Pres- 
ident Frederick A. Middlebush. 
Response—President of the Depart- 
ment. 





PRESIDENT 


V.-PRESIDENT 





2:20 Discussion of theme by: 


(a) F. V. Heinkel, Columbia, 
President of Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation. 
(b) H. E. Slusher, Lexington, 
President of Missouri Farm 
Bureau. 


(c) Frank Heagerty, representing 
the Missouri Association of School 
Administrators. 
Business Session and Committee Re- 
ports. 
Informal Reception—Room 219, Edu- 
cation Building. 
Thursday Evening, 8:00 P. M. 
March 20, 1947 
Auditorium, Education Building 
President E. E. Camp, Presiding 
8:00 Music—The University Orchestra, 
George C. Wilson, Conductor. 


3:30 


4:00 
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8:30 Introduction of Guest Speaker—Dr. 
L. G. Townsend, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Missouri. 
“The Recruitment of Teachers’— 
Dr. Osman R. Hull, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Southern 
California. 

Announcements. 


Friday Morning, 9:30 A. M. 

; March 21, 1947 
Auditorium, Education Building 
President E. E. Camp, Presiding 

Platform Guests—Members of State 
Board of Education. 

Music—University High School Or- 

chestra and Choral Group con- 

ducted by student teachers — Alfred 

Moon, Supervisor. 


Mrs. Irma H. Friede, St. Louis, Pres- 
ident of the State School Board 
Association. 

“The Assimilation of Emergency 
Teachers’—Dr. Osman R. Hull, 
Dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


8:40 


9:30 


9:30 


9:50 


10:30 


SECRETARY TREASURER 





M. C. Cunningham 
Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon for All 
Members of the 
Missouri Association of School 
Administrators 
12:30, March 21, 1947 
Toastmaster: President Glenn Duncan, 
Ballroom of Tiger Hotel 


Everett Keith 
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Gamma Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa 
Friday Afternoon, 1:45 P. M. 
E. E. Camp—Retiring President, Presiding. 
1:45 Address — Hon. Hubert Wheeler, 
Commissioner of Education. 


Note: The dinner will be $1.50. Res- 
ervations must be made by mail. 
Send your reservation to: M. C. 
Cunningham, Dean, State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Missouri. 


County Superintendents Endorse Teachers Salary Bill 


The Missouri State Association of County 
Superintendents at its first annual confer- 
ence held in Columbia on January 27, 
passed a resolution in support of the salary 
bills for cost-of-living adjustment for Mis- 
souri teachers. 

The program for the one-day meeting, 
which was a great success, was arranged by 
President Hugh K. Graham, Mrs. Alpha 
Lewis, Howard Maxwell and J. M. Wilson. 

The resolutions adopted unanimously by 
the 95 county superintendents present. are 
as follows: 

The Missouri Association of County 
Superintendents regrets immensely that ill- 
ness prevents County Superintendent W. 
F. Hupe, Montgomery county, and County 
Superintendent R. G. Russell, St. Louis 
county, being present. We hope for them 
a complete and speedy recovery. 


We acknowledge with regret the passing 
of one of our beloved members, County 
Superintendent M. O. Reid, Osage county. 

We recognize the wholehearted coopera- 
tion the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has always extended us and the 
effective service it is rendering in many 
ways. The manner in which the Reading 
Circle program has been administered dur- 
ing this difficult period is deserving of rec- 
ognition. We continue to pledge to the 
Missouri State Teachers Asosciation our 
full support. 


We request the General Assembly to 
make an appropriation for teachers salaries 
for cost-of-living adjustment. Unless this 
is done, it is expected that the teacher 
shortage will continue to grow more and 
more critical. 





Announce Congress 
Education Committees 


The Education Committees of the 80th 
Congress which convened January 3, have 
been announced. Each of these committees 
is, of course, a “little” Congress in which 
school bills must be passed before the Sen- 
ate or House can get a chance to take final 
action. For this reason the personnel of 
these two committees are of unusual im- 
portance to teachers. 


Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare 

Republicans—Senator Robert A. Taft 
(O), chairman; Senators George D. Aiken 
(Vt.), Joseph H. Ball (Minn.), H. Alex- 
ander Smith (N. J.), Wayne Morse (Ore.), 
Forrest C. Donnell (Mo.), William E. Jen- 
ner (Ind.), Irving M. Ives (N.Y.). 

Democrats—Elbert D. Thomas (U.), 
James E. Murray (Mont.), Claude Pepper 
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(Fla.), Allen J. Ellender (La.), and Lister 
Hill (Ala.). 
House Education and Labor Committee 
Republicans — Congressman Fred A. 
Hartley (N.J.), chairman; Congressmen 
Gerald W. Landis (Ind.), Clare E. Hoff- 
man (Mich.), Edward O. McCowen (O.), 
Max Schwabe (Mo.), Samuel K. McCon- 
nell, Jr. (Pa.), Ralph W. Gwinn (N.Y.), 
Ellsworth B. Buck (N.Y.), Walter E. 
Brehm (O.), Wint Smith (Kan.), Richard 
N. Nixon (Cal.), Charles J. Kersten 
(Wis.), George MacKinnon (Minn.), 
Thomas L. Owens (Ill.), and Carroll D. 
Kearnes (Pa.). 


Democrats—John Lesinski (Mich.) , Gra- 
ham A. Barden (N. C.), Augustine B. Kel- 
ley (Pa.), O. C. Fisher (Tex.), Adam C. 
Powell, Jr. (N.Y.), John S. Wood (Ga.), 
Ray J. Madden (Ind.), Arthur G. Klein 
(N.Y.), John F. Kennedy (Mass.), and 
Wingate Lucas (Tex.). 
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DO THEY, OR, DO THEY? 


iat WINDS of winter 


Oft’ remind us 

In this dreary, snowy time 
Of the days 

We had last summer, 
And somehow 

They seem sublime! 


—OPAL SPOHN SEWELL 
Maryville 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


Alas ME, O God, before the sun 
Shall sink to welcome rest, 

To give unfailingly my help 

And make that help my best. 


Help me, O God, to mold their lives 

In patterns good and true. 

May the light of hope now in their eyes 
Turn their grey skies to blue. 


Help me, O God, to teach them truth, 
Make them strong and brave and good; 
So on the day they are called to task 
They will have done the things they should. 


—Mary Bett GREENWELI 
Boonville 


PINK BUNNIES 


ae Y TELL me Cyclamen is the name 
Of that lovely plant that came 
From the greenhouse. But to me 
It’s a family of rabbits with a pedigree. 
They have long pink ears— 
They are such dears! 
They have snubby little noses, 
And each bunny poses 
Like a waxen figurine 
In a leafy bed of green. 
—Mrs. MiLprRep RusseLt. BLACKMAN 
Maryville 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 


-_ I took a random walk 
Through a garden patched with snow, 
And the surprises that I found there 
Set eyes and cheeks aglow— 

I even found Pandora’s box, 

But the troubles all had fled; 

The south wind’s gentle kindness 
Had left a gem instead. 

A lovely crocus boutonniere 

On winter’s ermine coat, 

That concealed the precious emeralds 
She wore about her throat. 

The calendar says bleak winter, 

But I know she’s on the wing 

By all the signs and portents— 

And the glimpse I had of SPRING. 


—ETHEL L. TURLEY 
Boonville 


WINTER FANCY 


Phew MBER rain is falling fast 
From clouds of somber hue, 

And yet I dream of summer days 
And meadows drenched with dew. 


Bright autumn leaves have blown away 
With trails of smoke and haze, 

But still I see blue ridges far 

And all the hills ablaze. 


December skies—a drifting blur— 
Hold clouds of whirling snow, 
And yet I keep remembering 

A sunset’s magic glow. 


Fierce winter winds, now keen and strong, 
Come shrieking at my door, 

So by the fire I muse and wait 

For spring to bloom once more. 


—ALICE Roop 
Springfield 
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MARCH 

j= LAST of winter, first of spring, thou 
art, 

Oh, March, with snow and sleet and bright 
sunbeams 

You are the whole year’s semblance, so it 
seems. 

However cold or hot you play your part 

In giving vegetation teeming start. 

You are of God’s great wisdom righteous 
schemes, 

In you the people have their happy dreams, 

Of all the good things which you will 
impart. 

March, you are here for happy weal or woe, 

Then rush through snow and sleet, bring 
flowers soon, 

Let winter have its day and swiftly go, 

Thus bringing on your happy afternoon. 

Though as you are the month of sleet and 
snow, 


Arouse, will you, the birds and nature soon. 


—TuHomas C. Harcis 
Prairie Hill 


WE NEED MORE 
(With Apologies to Edgar Allen Poe) 


NCE UPON a noonday dreary, 
While I pondered weak and weary, 
Over many a Johnny and Suzy— 
Others of childhood lore. 

While I nodded nearly napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping 
As of a collector gently rapping, 
Rapping at’my Schoolroom door. 
Quoth the teacher— 
“We need more.” 
“Get thee back into thy stores 
I will promise as before, 
Leave my poverty unbroken 
Quit the knob upon my door. 
Take the bills from out my heart 
And take thy form from off my door.” 
Quoth the teacher, 
“We need more.” 
The Collector never flitting 
Still is sitting—Still is sitting 
On the concrete steps of entrance— 
Just outside my schoolroom door. 
And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon that is dreaming, 
But even now he should be scheming 
In support of 
“We need more.” 
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Then 
In the halls of Legislation 
In the States throughout the nation 
For a happier teacher Station— 
“Raise their pay for— 
They need more.” 
—ZELMA COPELAND 
Rich Hill 


THESE KIDS WE TEACH 


ie WE remember that we are so big 
And they are so litth—These kids we 
teach? 
Can we see that some have tried a hundred 
times 
To grasp some simple truth, yet far be- 
yond their reach? 


Can we realize there are some who hear but 
half 
The words we say? 
And others thru tired eyes see print and 
pictures 
Thru baffling clouds of gray? 


Can we who are so big see, at a glance the 
little 
Fellow who is scared, half sick, tear blind? 
Can we drop our “teacher pose” and with 
a smile 
Most kind, lift the fear and worry from 
his mind? 


Can we laugh deeply with—These kids we 
teach? 
And make them laugh at us loud and 
free? 
Then. at the end of a week, a year, a life, 
Can we still say, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me’’? 
—ANNA HUNSAKER 
Tuscumbia 


BOARD NAMES SALARY 
COMMITTEE AT MARYVILLE 


A committee of the board of education of 
Maryville under the chairmanship of Superin- 
tendent F. L. Skaith has been appointed by 
President Paul Ward to work out a salary 
schedule for the coming year. 

This committee is composed of Ralph Har- 
graves and Norwood Benning. A single salary 
schedule is in operation in Maryville but it is 
the purpose of the committee to determine the 
amount of salary raises the district finances 
will permit. 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 

There is no conflict between the making 
of an appropriation for adjustment of 
teachers salaries and the planning of a long 
time educational program. Both are essen- 
tial. The cost of living adjustment is im- 
perative if we are to avert an exodus from 
the profession—the like of which we have 
never seen or even imagined. 

If House Bills No. 59 and No. 60 were 
passed at an early date, boards of educa- 
tion could make plans accordingly. 

Make no mistake about it—these are the 
only proposals now pending that can pos- 
sibly bring relief for the next two years. 


g 


Cost oF LIVING 

A release from the Research Division of 
the National Education Association as of 
January, 1947, reads as follows: 

“The 18 per cent increase in consumers’ 
prices in 1946, estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, brings prices to a level 
about 58 per cent higher than the average 
of 100.0 for the prewar period of 1935-39. 
The dollar of December, 1946 would buy 
about as much as 63 cents would buy be- 
fore the war.” 


g 


KINDERGARTENS 

Anyone interested in state aid for kin- 
dergartens should urge the passage of Sen- 
ate Bill No. 84. 


g 


‘TRANSPORTATION 

Senate Bill No. 83, sponsored by the 
Legislative Committee, makes possible the 
charging of the sending district the differ- 
ence between $3.00 state aid and the per 
pupil cost. The same pattern now exists 
relative to tuition. 


g 


REORGANIZATION 
House Bill No. 83, provides for the re- 
organization of school districts. The pro- 
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posal is of such significance that mimeo- 
graphed copies have been made available 
on request. 


g 


SURVEY 


A Legislative Committee of ten members 
from the House and the Senate has been 
authorized to survey Missouri’s public 
school system and to prepare and present 
such proposed legislation as may in its 
judgment be necessary to carry out its rec- 
ommendations. 

The project has many possibilities for 
good and can meet a real need. Its progress 
will be followed closely by everyone inter- 
ested in good schools. 

The Legislative Committee has felt the 
need of a complete study to determine a 
satisfactory program of education for Mis- 
souri. It has recommended for some time 
that a Survey Commission, patterned after 
the 1929 survey, be appointed. The secur- 
ing of such a program, once it is deter- 
mined, would then be the sole objective of 
the Association. 


g 


COMPARISON 

State aid in California will total 139 mil- 
lion dollars a year; in Michigan, go to 
100 million dollars a year, with an antici- 
pated rise under the established formula 
to 140 million. Missouri's distribution to 
public schools in 1946 amounted to ap- 
proximately 23 million dollars. 


g 


ACTION NEEDED 


An aroused and alarmed public has ap- 
proved virtually every local levy for school 
support. Local levies alone will not solve 
the problem. The only recourse is in- 
creased state support and federal aid. 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
FOR 1947 | 


| The New SEE AND SAY Series 
: By ARNOLD, BONNEY, AND SOUTHWORTH 





The pendulum has swung back to phonetics—the tried and true, sensible 
way to teach pupils to become strong and independent readers. Now there is 
available the New SEE AND SAY Series, Copyrighted in 1946. This attractive 
| and up-to-date series lays a firm groundwork for better reading by teaching 


and drilling the sounds of the letters and developing the blend-work which 
leads to the recognition of words and removes the stumbling-blocks from the 
path to reading. Usable with ANY reading series. Three textbooks and three 
manuals for reading mastery in the first three grades! 


BRAND NEW IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES 
By BODLEY AND THURSTON 

Three postwar geography texts—-NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS, and SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS—and their three accompanying 
workbooks have been added to the famous Iroquois Geography Series. These 
new books, all copyrighted in 1946 or 1947, include the immediate effects of 
World War II on the nations of the world, the creation of the United Nations, 
the mining of uranium as a source of atomic energy, the break-up of the 
Japanese Empire, and a host of other up-to-the-minute geographic facts. Just 
what your pupils need for an understanding of the postwar world! 


AMERICAN HISTORY — 1946 COPYRIGHT 

By SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 
A new textbook in American History, telling the story of our country 
from the discovery of America through the entire Second World War into 
the administration of President Truman. Noted for its excellent organization 
and balance, for its unusually full treatment of recent events, and for its 
graphic style that makes history live for the pupils. Accompanied by a new 

workbook, keyed with it throughout. 


HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? and LET'S FIND OUT 
By PATTON AND YOUNG 
Delightful number workbooks to familiarize the pupils of the first two 
grades with number concepts. Attractively illustrated. The pupils enjoy the 
many play-type activities and learn almost without realizing it. The vocab- 
ularies are based on the Gates, Stone, and other authoritative lists. The ideal 
way to lay a firm foundation for the study of arithmetic. 


| IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Missouri Representative: Lloyd Phillips, 1500 Rosemary Lane, Columbia, Mo. 
HOME OFFICE — SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Missouri’s Exceptional Children 


A Report OF THE Missourt Children’s 
Code Commission has very recently been 
submitted to the Governor of the state 
of Missouri. In this one hundred and thirty- 
eight page report, a section of fifteen pages 
was devoted to pointing out the needs and 
making recommendations for the proper 
education and care of exceptional children. 


BUY EASTER SEALS 


CHILDREN 





Missouri Society for Crippled Children 


However, before we enter into a dis- 
cussion of exceptional children, the term 
itself must be defined and made clear. 
Exceptional children as defined by the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
of 1931 is as follows: The term “exception- 
al children” includes both the handicapped 
and the gifted or children who deviate from 
the average child to such an extent as to 
require special treatment or training in 
order to make the most of their possibil- 
ities. It includes: the crippled; the blind; 
and partially seeing; the deaf and hard of 
hearing; the defective in speech; children 
of lowered vitality; the mentally retarded; 
children with behavior problems (the ner- 
vous, the emotionally unstable, the de- 
linquent) ; the gifted. 

The questions so often raised by people 
in Missouri who know the problems of 
exceptional children are: Are the special 
problems common to all these groups and 
those peculiar to each group being given 
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special consideration so that their physical, 
mental, educational, and emotional diffi- 
culties are adequately provided for and 
do they have opportunity to develop to 
the utmost of their abilities? How effective 
is our placement and follow-up service? ‘To 
what extent is vocational guidance given? 
Is there anyone in authority in the State 
Department of Education or any other De- 
partment of the State, who makes it his 
business to see that the needs of exceptional 
children are met? These and many other 
questions arise and the sooner Missouri 
can outline a state plan, either original or 
patterned after an established plan of an- 
other state, the sooner the exceptional 
children of the state will begin to realize 
their just educational rights under a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Dr. Elise H. Martens, senior specialist, 
Education of Exceptional Children, U. S. 
Office of Education, in her leaflet No. 74, 
Planning Schools for Tomorrow, Needs of 
Exceptional Children, has certainly pointed 
out nationally the problem in a most con- 
cise manner. By exercising a small amount 
of mathematical ability, it is easy to find 
the problem which we face in- our own 
State. 

Dr. Martens in stating the concept of 
education makes this statement: “The con- 
cept of free public education for all chil- 
dren admits of no exceptions. It applies to 
all who are capable of profiting by in- 
struction, even to a limited extent. More- 
over, free public education of necessity 
means an education suited to the needs of 
the individual. Otherwise the term itself 
is a misnomer. To attempt to educate a 
blind child by giving him a printed book 
to read with his eyes would be folly. To 
expect a deaf child to hear instructions 
given in an ordinary classroom would be 
unreasonable. To expect a seriously re- 
tarded or slow-learning child to grasp prin- 
ciples or appreciate experiences that a gifted 
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child of the same age would understand 
and enjoy would only contribute to his 
confusion and despair. There is no way 
to provide free public education for all 
children except by providing it for every 
individual child in accordance with his 
needs and his capacities, both physical and 
mental.” 

Dr. Martens’ concept seems fair and 
reasonable. To accept this concept brings 
us squarely up against the problem of pro- 
viding adequate facilities for all the ex- 
ceptional children of the State. Before we 
can attempt to solve this problem, we must 
gain some idea as to how many children 
we have in the State who need special help. 
Again let us turn to statistics which were 
gathered by Dr. Martens. Based upon the 
percentages offered as a guide in arriving 
at an estimate of the problem in any lo- 
cality, we may be startled to find the fol- 
lowing figures true of the various handi- 
capped groups in Missouri: 


Blind and partially sighted 1,882 
Deaf and hard of hearing 14,120 
Crippled 9.413 
Delicate (lowered vitality) 14,120 
Speech defectives 14,120 
Mentally retarded 18,826 
Epileptic 1,882 
Gifted 18,826 
Behavior problems 23,533 


Total for Missouri 116,722 

The above figures were arrived at on the 
basis of 941,342 children of school age 
(5 to 19) in Missouri according to the 
1940 census. According to the U. S. Office 
of Education during this same year only 
9,107 children were reported as being in 
classes for exceptional children. It is quite 
possible that a number of children were 
in such classes and not reported but the 
difference between the 116,722 needing 
help and the 9,107 who received it cannot 
be easily dismissed. Where were the other 
107,615? 

Recognizing the need for the education 
of the handicapped, the trend throughout 
the United States has been to establish 
“Bureaus for the Handicapped” within 
State Departments of Education. Some 
thirty states now have definite departments 
which provide excellent help in the edu- 
cation of the exceptional child. 
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At long last our State has recognized the 
needs of exceptional children and is doing 
something about it. Senate Bill No. 428, 
which was passed at the last session of the 
Legislature provides for a Director of Spe- 
cial Education within the Department of 
Education. This is a great step forward. 
The recent appointment of Mr. Richard 
S. Dabney of the R. J. Delano School, 
Kansas City, to this post by the State Board 


(Concluded on Page 122) 





DABNEY TO STATE DEPARTMENT 





Richard §. Dabney, speech instructor in the 
R. J. DeLano School of Crippled Children, Kan- 
sas City, has been loaned to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for a two-year period by the 
Kansas City board of education to act as direc- 
tor of the division of special education. 

The Kansas City board of education agreed 
to the loan of Mr. Dabney on February 6, and 
he began his duties in the State Department on 
February 10. 

He was born in LaPlata, Missouri, and re- 
ceived the B.S. Degree from Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirksville; the 
M.A. Degree in the education of the excep- 
tional was earned from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; and he has done 
further graduate work at the University of Col- 
orado, Northwestern University and Columbia 
University. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. Dabney began 
his career in the profession as a teacher in a 
senior high school in Cleveland, Ohio. For four- 
teen years he was a member of the faculty of 
the Central junior high school in Kansas City 
and then as part-time instructor for five years 
in the school, For the past five years he has 
been working in the R. J. DeLano School for 
Crippled Children. 
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Code of Professional 


We, the teachers of the various school districts of Ni 
of the following Code of Professional Stand 


MISSOURI STATE TEA 


FIRST 
WE HOLD that our profession stands for ideals, service, and leadership. 


SECOND 
WE BELIEVE that our highest obligation is to the boys and girls entrusted 
to our care. 


THIRD 
WE BELIEVE that a proper professional spirit will prompt all teachers to 
become members of our State Teachers Association, and the National 
Education Association. 


FOURTH 
WE HOLD that teachers in act and conversation should so govern themselves 
that the profession be given the confidence of the public. 


FIFTH 
MUTUAL RESPECT and loyalty should characterize the relationship among 
members of the profession. The high honor of the profession should be the 
personal charge of each teacher. 


SIXTH 
WE INSIsT that each teacher should be a progressive student of education 
and should regard teaching as a profession and a career. 


SEVENTH 
IT Is INCUMBENT upon all classroom teachers to secure full standard profes- 
sional training, and upon all school supervisors and administrators to pursue 
advanced specialized courses to fit themselves better for their positions. 


EIGHTH 
IT IS PERFECTLY PROPER at all times for teachers to seek preferment and pro- 
motion by legitimate means: but any sort of endeavor to establish a reputa- 
tion or to obtain a position by innuendo, exploitation, complimentary press 
notices, or advertisement is undignified and unprofessional. 


NINTH 
WE RECOMMEND “equal salaries for equal service” to all teachers of equiva- 
lent training, experience and success. 
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Adopted in this form by Asset 
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tandards and Ethics 


Bsouri, do pledge ourselves to a faithful observance 
sand Ethics adopted by us through the 


TEAHERS ASSOCIATION 


TENTH 
WE BELIEVE that a teacher should take no step toward a specific position 
until the place has been declared officially, legally, and conclusively vacant. 


ELEVENTH 
IT IS UNPROFESSIONAL for a teacher to underbid, knowingly, a rival in order 
to secure a position. 


TWELFTH 
IT IS UNPROFESSIONAL for a teacher to offer destructive criticism to the ad- 
ministration, to other teachers, or to patrons about a fellow teacher or 
about the management of the school in general. All criticism should be 
constructive in character and voiced to the proper authority and only for 


the purpose of remedying an existing evil. Therefore it becomes equally 
unprofessional not to report to the administration matters that involve the 
best interests and well being of the school. 


THIRTEENTH 
WE HOLD that it is unprofessional for a teacher to violate a contract. Unless 
the consent of the school board is obtained, releasing the obligation, the 
contract should be fulfilled. 


FOURTEENTH 

WE BELIEVE that the moral influence of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation should be brought to bear on any teacher whose conduct is not 
in harmony with our authorized Code of Professional Standards and Ethics. 
We recommend that a committee of three be appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the State Teachers Association to investigate charges or re- 
ports of violation of this Code of Ethics as heretofore set forth, and to ren- 
der to the Executive Committee a decision sustaining the said charges or 
reports or exonerating the teacher. This committee shall be appointed at 
the written request of any teacher against whom such reports or charges 
have been made, or at the written request of any teacher desiring to charge 
another teacher with the violation of the Code of Ethics. We further recom- 
mend that the results of such investigation on the part. of said committee 
shall be published in our authorized paper, the “School and Community”; 
provided this act of publication receive a majority vote of the Executive 
Committee of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 


Delegates, November, 1924. ! 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


(Continued from Page 119) 


of Education is a great achievement. He 
is a person who is qualified for the position 
through proper training and experience. 
It will be his business to see that the needs 
of all exceptional children are met. As 
was pointed out in the beginning para- 
graph of this article, the Children’s Code 
Commission has gone to great length in 
its report to the Governor to point up this 
program. The Commission has made 
twenty-one specific and definite recom- 
mendations and has followed through with 
proposed legislation which defines clearly 
and definitely procedures to be followed 
which, if enacted, should give exceptional 
children their equal chance for an edu- 
cation.. Already accomplished is the first 


recommendation that a Supervisor of Spe- 
cial Education be appointed and the work 
of this special department get under way 
as quickly as possible. : 


It would seem that a new day is dawn- 
ing for exceptional children in Missouri. 
At last they will have one person who will 
be recognized as the person who will have 
an understanding of their problems. Hun- 
dreds of influential individuals stand ready 
and willing to assist this program in any 
way possible. Organizations in the State 
such as the Missouri Council for Exception- 
al Children, the Missouri Society for 
Crippled Children, ‘the Missouri Commis- 
sion for the Blind and many others stand 
ready to do everything possible to assist 
in making the work with exceptional chil- 
dren a success. The job to be done is enor- 
mous but it can and must be done. 


Retirants Club of Kansas City Celebrates Anniversary 


The Retirants Club of Kansas City, a 
group which is composed of educators who 
have reached retirement age, recently held 
its third anniversary meeting. The lunch- 
eon meeting was held at the Hotel Presi- 
dent with an appropriate program. 

The following poem is a greeting in 
verse given at the luncheon by the retiring 
president of the club, Clifford H. Nowlin. 


SO LET US REJOICE 


Hail to the band of heroic survivors 
All who have weathered the buffeting 
years, 
Here in a love-feast again we are gathered 
We who have mastered the spectre of 
fears. 
Here we partake of our salt and our bread 
Welcome our living, and honor our dead. 


Welcome to those of a noble profession 
Welcome to those who were builders of 
youth, 
Welcome to those of a splendid tradition 
Offering all on the altar of truth. 
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And for the friends who have gone far away 
These we remember with garlands of bay. 


Hail to the years when we carried’ the 
torches 
Lighting each candle that flamed to a 
star, 
Hail we today’s and tomorrow’s fulfillment 
Ours is a victory seen from afar. 
Welcome to guests who are with us today, 
Let us rejoice in the wisdom of play. 


Officers of the club for next year are: 
George Melcher, president; Mrs. Mary Gib- 
son, vice-presient; Mrs. Anna Egan, record- 
ing secretary; Lillian Smith, correspondence 
secretary; Ethel Walley, assistant secretary; 
George Chrisman, treasurer; Brenda Baker, 
assistant treasurer; Erdmuthe Von Un- 
worth, historian; Marie F. Whitney, mu- 
sical director; W. H. Johnson, sergeant-at- 
arms; and Emir Ammerman, poet. Directors 
are: J. M. Cottingham, Lucy Smoot, Lucy 
Whitney, Clifford H. Nowlin, and Anna 


Thompson. 
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Piggy banks 


That's a lot of piggy banks. . . . One for every 
person in the United States. . .. And laid end 
to end, the pennies in those piggy banks would 
buy a lot of electricity. Breaking down an 
electric dollar, today, we find that less than 
five pennies worth of electricity will do a 
week's washing for an average size family. 
... One electric penny will vacuum six large 
room-size rugs or make 35 slices of toast. . . . 
Or brew 20 cups of coffee. Yes, penny for 
penny, dollar for dollar, your electric bill rep- 
resents one of the biggest bargains in your 
family budget. 





KANSAS CITY POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
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HOW SCHOOLS USE MATERIALS 
ABOUT THEIR COMMUNITIES 





TA wes A SCHOOL STUDIES its community, 
teaching materials come alive. Textbooks 
take on new meaning. The school dis- 
covers special-purpose materials put out 
by government agencies, foundations, and 
other service groups. Teachers and stu- 
dents use the information of the textbooks 
and of the special-purpose materials in pre- 
paring a third kind—school-made mate- 
rials. The school that studies its commu- 
nity uses still a fourth kind of teaching 
material—the community itself. 


Look Around You 

The things that make the community— 
people, institutions, physical environment 
—are actual materials of instruction for 
teachers and students of a community 
school. 

For example, a science class is studying 
soil conservation. The gullies on an aban- 
doned farm are an object lesson. The stu- 
dents learn the causes and see the effects 
of erosion. Then a member of the local 
Soil Conservation District shows them land 
he has reclaimed and turned into produc- 
tive pasture and woodland. They learn 
the tragedy of soil loss, and they learn 
what must be done to save the soil. Thus 
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the physical environment is used as in- 
structional, material. 


A class studying government learns from 
people and institutions in the community. 
Commissioners, firemen, and policemen ex- 
plain their duties. At the courthouse the 
students learn how taxes are collected, elec- 
tions are conducted, and licenses are is- 
sued. They examine law-enforcement rec- 
ords, and these become the basis for fur- 
ther study of such problems as juvenile de- 
linquency, imprisonment, and parole. They 
observe the government of their commu- 
nity to get a pattern for student govern- 
ment. Their study of local government ex- 
tends logically to a study of state, national, 
and world governments. 


Business firms of the community give em- 
ployment to students of vocational educa- 
tion. Students learn to work by actually 
working, and are rated by their employers 
on the qualities that make for success. The 
businessmen confer often with the voca- 
tional department of the school, and their 
experience and advice are instructional ma- 
terials of a very practical nature. The ag- 
riculture student uses his father’s farm for 
his projects. The home economics student 
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finds that her home, the shopping center, 
the neighbors’ children, the public health 
department are sources of information— 
information that can be applied imme- 
diately. : 

A combined class in mathematics, social 
science, and English finds out how commu- 
nity agencies work. The students interview 
local representatives and watch them carry 
out their duties. They learn how the agen- 
cies can help people and improve commu- 
nities. 

The community school seeks and stim- 
ulates the cooperation of every individual 
and every group in the community that 
can contribute to the school’s objectives. 
The newspaper editor, the scout leader, the 
banker and the lawyer and the doctor, the 
minister, the veteran home from overseas 
duty, the mother who sews and cooks and 
serves as chairman of the Red Cross, the 
father who is remodeling his house, the 
gardener who is growing new varieties of 
plants, the oldest inhabitant, reminiscing 
about early days—each is a source of in- 
formation. The many clubs and agencies 
which work toward community improve- 
ment are instructional materials too. 

Young children as well as older boys and 
girls enjoy looking around their commu- 
nity. They learn, they want to learn, and 
they use and remember what they learn. 


Make Your Own 


When students and teachers study their 
community, they begin to prepare materials 
of their own. Very young children help 
make charts by telling of their experiences; 
the teacher letters the charts, and the chil- 
dren draw illustrations. They practice 
spelling and reading from these, and build 
interest in community resources. They 
learn easily from school-made materials, be- 
cause they are familiar with the language 
and the ideas. 

Older children print their own charts, 
make posters, write letters to get informa- 
tion, work out skits. In one school a third 
grade wants to earn some money to buy 
shrubs for the school grounds. The chil- 
dren have been learning how to take care 
of shoes, and they decide to start a shoe- 
shine business. This will serve two pur- 

ses—it will help the class financially and 
it will develop good habits. The children 
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follow directions for making boxes, then 
equip the boxes. Soon their sign appears 
in the hall: 


SHOES SHINED 


LITTLE SHOES — sc 
BIG SHOES — 7c 


Interest in this enterprise spreads through 
the school, and the stand is well patronized. 
Business falls off a little, however, when all 
the grades have finished their work on the 
school grounds, for with grass and walks, 
there is less mud—and shoes are cleaner. 
The shoeshine boxes are teaching mate- 
rials, as are the grass, the walks, and the 
shrubs. 


Children in a second grade grow hungry 
in the middle of the morning and find that 
their breakfasts are inadequate. They study 
food values and plan a class breakfast. The 
sixth grade helps prepare and serve the 
breakfast, and learns with the second grade 
what kinds of food children need. Later 
the children make a “movie” consisting of 
a strip of brown paper moved by broom- 
stick rollers across the open side of a large 
box. The scenes, which all the children 
help to draw, show kinds’ and sources of 
food, balanced meals, and food values. The 
breakfast and the moving picture are pleas- 
ant means of learning. 


Besides the more usual school-made ma- 
terials, students may make plans for sur- 
veys, lists of questions, graphs, spot maps. 
These, like the experience charts of young- 
er children, are studied by those who make 
them and by other students. Classes may 
take measurements, figure quantities and 
costs, learn to use tools and other equip- 
ment, hold interviews, attend citizens’ 
meetings, and report their findings. The 
products of these activities, and the activ- 
ities themselves, are teaching materials. 


Write for Materials 

Many organizations are preparing spe- 
cial-purpose materials to be used in partic- 
ular communities that have common prob- 
lems and similar resources. Malaria, for 
example, is a regional problem in the 
South, and malaria control has been the 
subject of materials for schools and com- 
munities. One organization that has been 
active in research on this disease is the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which has 
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published a number of valuable reports. 
The TVA and other agencies have also pre- 
pared many materials about the economic 
resources of the South. 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is spon- 
soring an experiment, centered at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, to improve food prac- 
tices. One phase of the experiment is the 
preparation of instructional materials about 
correct diet and food production, preserva- 
tion, and storage. The books have been 
used, together with state-adopted texts, in 
selected experimental schools. They have 
also been made available to other schools 
which are using special-purpose materials 
to broaden their educational programs. 

A series of readers for second-grade chil- 
dren is typical of the Sloan books. The 
series tells the story of a father, mother, and 
four children who must find a new way to 
make a living. The hills in which they live 
are cut over, and the sawmill has closed. 
The family learns to live from their farm. 
They plan and make a new garden, buy a 
milk goat, plant an orchard, build a fish 
pond, keep bees. Other Sloan books tell 
about raising chickens, caring for milk, 
growing strawberries, canning and storing 
food, preparing food for the table, and 
many other things the children of the re- 
gion need to learn. Teachers’ guides tell 
how the Sloan materials may be used in 
relation to the other three kinds of mate- 
rials—how to observe food practices in the 
community, how to make materials at 
school, and how to select information from 
textbooks to increase the children’s under- 
standing of food problems. 

An experiment in developing instruc- 
tional materials about housing, also fi- 
nanced by the Sloan Foundation, is being 
carried on at the University of Florida and 
a third, about clothing, at the University 
of Vermont. 

Federal and state governments and edu- 
cational agencies publish many special-pur- 
pose materials. Free or inexpensive printed 
material and audio-visual aids are available 
on such topics as wildlife, water, soil, and 
other natural resources, agriculture, home- 
making, health, housing, and cooperatives. 
Some advertising publications are of value. 


Open Your Text 
Textbooks are meant to be used in every 
kind of community. They contain a body 
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of common knowledge without which no 
one is truly educated. This kind of knowl- 
edge is essential to successful community 
study. Literature, history, the cultures of 
other nations, the fine arts, the laws of sci- 
ence—all have bearing on what is happen- 
ing and will happen in the smallest com- 
munity. Teachers must help students ap- 
ply general textbook information to their 
own lives in their own community, and 
must recognize Opportunities to use text- 
books in connection with the other three 
kinds of instructional materials. 


Blend All Four 


The successful teacher in a community 
school understands the relationships be- 
tween the four kinds of materials, and 
learns when, where, and how much to use 
each kind. Using current interests as a 
starting point, this teacher follows through 
with carefully planned and wisely directed 
activities. 

Sam’s teacher is a successful teacher. She 
has learned “when, where, and how much.” 
For example: “Sam’s house burned down 
last night!” the children of this rural school 
announce excitedly one morning. “I know,” 
the teacher answers. “I went to see Sam's 
mother this morning before school. All of 
Sam’s clothes were burned. And the family 
lost all their furniture, and the food they 
had canned and stored for winter.” 

When Sam comes back to school in bor, 
rowed clothing, the children cluster around 
him. “How did it start?” they ask. But 
Sam doesn’t know. Later in the day they 
all decide to learn what causes fires and 
how to prevent them. 


1. They Look Around Them. The chil- 
dren and their teacher talk to the insurance 
agent and a contractor. They make a list 
of fire hazards and check the school and 
their own homes. They discuss fire pre 
vention. 

2. They Make Some Materials. Com- 
mittees make signs and posters, write let- 
ters to get information, prepare an article 
for the local newspaper, report at a meet 
ing of their parents. 


3. They Write for Teaching Materials. 
Sam's cousin finds an unsafe chimney at 
home. The teacher learns where to get 
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bulletins on repairing chimneys, and the 
children write for some. They study these 
and a committee plans the re-building of 
the chimney. 

4- They Use Their Texts. Their science 
texts help them understand what fire is, 
what types of construction burn most 
easily, how fire is extinguished. Texts for 
social studies tell them of fire’s usefulness 
as well as the destruction it causes. Litera- 
ture describes for them the Great Fire of 
London, the Chicago Fire, and the burning 
house that gave us roast pig. Arithmetic 
helps them to find the cost of rebuilding 
the chimney and to plan it according to 
sketches in the bulletin. Language texts 
show them how to write letters and plan 
discussions. 


Missouri Council of Social 

Studies to Meet at Warrensburg 
The spring meeting of the Missouri 

Council of Social Studies will be held in 





Warrensburg at the State College April 19. 
Dr. Dorothy Farthing, assistant professor 
of education, University of Missouri, will 
conduct a demonstration lesson with an 
eighth grade group at the morning session 
which begins at 10:15. Dr. Farthing will use 
a film in connection with the lesson. 
Commissioner Hubert Wheeler, State 
Department of Education, will be the guest 
speaker at the noon luncheon. Commis- 
sioner Wheeler will use as his subject 
“What the State Department Will Try to 
Offer to the Classroom Teacher.” A film 
“Boston and the National Council of So- 
cial Studies” will be shown. These _pic- 
tures were taken by Mr. D. E. Hussong, 
president of the Missouri Council. 


The afternoon session will feature a con- 
ference period lead by Miss Ernestine Ernst 
of St. Louis on the subject “The Organi- 
zation and Use of Classroom Materials.” 
Participants for this part of the program 
have not been chosen according to Mrs. 
J. M. Stolberg, program chairman. 
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SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD: World History 


An up-to-date world history with major stress on the period since 
1914. Excellent maps, illustrations, and teaching aids. 


BRADLEY: World Geography 
A vivid human geography covering physical, economic, political, and 
Striking illustrations. 


CARR: One World in the Making 


An authoritative explanation of the United Nations including: basic 
information on U. N., official text of Charter with explanations, and 


social forces. 


questions and reference material. 


GINN and Company 
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A WORLD COURSE 
for your high-school class 


Handsome maps. 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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Mrs. Gladys H. Magee, superintendent of 
Johnson county schools, plans to leave soon af- 
ter May 1, to join her husband in China, She 
does not plan to return until after the first of 
next year. 





Mrs. Dale McIntyre has been elected to teach 
the seventh and eighth grade room in the Mait- 
land school. The former teacher, Mrs. Eileen 
Wyman, resigned. . 





R. E. Mayer, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bolckow, has accepted a teaching 
position at Union Star. 

Mrs. Foy Crawford has been appointed to 
teach English and social studies in the Jeffer- 
son junior high school in Columbia. 





Mel C. Snead, commerce teacher of Webb 
City high school, who recently resigned to 
accept an offer in the religious educational 
field, has withdrawn his resignation and now 
expects to stay in public school work. 





B. F. McKinney, teacher of the Bourgawich 
school in Washington county, has taught a total 
of 56 years without being absent from school. 
Mr. McKinney has been ill only twice during 
his lifetime. Whooping cough and measles 
caused his illness. 





Mrs. Mildred Ragan has been named principal 
of the Mt. Washington school for the balance 
of this school year. She succeeds B. T. Ritter 
who retired January 31. 





Geraldine Bond, Iberia, is the new secretary 
to county superintendent C. D. Snodgrass. She 
replaces Geraldine Kallenback who was re- 
leased to attend a business college in Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

Miss Bond has had two years of college 
train‘ng and several years experience as secre- 
tary at Fort Leonard Wood. 





Elvis E. Simpson, superintendent of the Grain 
Valley public schools, reports that music has 
been added to the elementary curriculum. 

The library has been changed to the open 
stack system, making the books more accessible. 





Evan Wright has been named principal of 
the Garfield elementary school in Normandy. 
He succeeds Ward Barnes who was made 
assistant superintendent. 





Thomas S. Duncan, Jr., of St. Louis has been 
employed by the St. Charles board of education 
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as instructor of science and mathematics; This 
position was made open through the death of 
Mr. L. R. McAdam. 





Joe Nichols, Jr., principal of the Simonsen 
junior high school in Jefferson City for the 
past two years, has been elected principal of 
the senior high school and dean of the Junior 
College at Jefferson City. He succeeds Mr. 
Pat Wardlaw, who resigned to become director 
of secondary education in the State Depart- 
ment. 

R. B. Doolin of Windyville, a graduate edu- 
cation student in the University of Missouri, 
has been elected principal of the Simonsen jun- 
ior high school in Jefferson City, to succeed 
Mr. Nichols. Mr. Doolin is a veteran of 34 
months in the U. S. Navy as a lieutenant. 

A graduate of Springfield State College, he 
has served both as a rural teacher in Oregon 
county and an elementary school principal in 
Windyville, and as a high school coach, Prior 
to his entrance into the Navy he was superin- 
tendent of schools in Alton for one year. 





C. A. Phillips, emeritus professor of educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, was honored at 
the Phi Sigma Pi’s Founder’s Day banquet held 
on the Warrensburg State College campus 
February 14. 

Phi Sigma Pi was founded on February 14, 
1916 and Dr. Phillips is the only living founder 
of the local chapter. 

Dr. Phillips was the first dean of the Central 
Missouri State College. He went to Warrens- 
burg in 1906 and served as dean from 1912 
to 1924, when he joined the faculty at Missouri 
University. 





John Ed. Fuhrman, superintendent of the 
Linn county schools, has resigned to take a po- 
sition as representative of the D. C. Heath Com- 
pany. Mr. Fuhrman will serve in the western 
half of Missouri. He began work March 1. 





Mm Donald F. Haynes, returned veteran, has 
been appointed to serve as itinerant agriculture 
instructor on the Institutional Farm Training 
Program in the Maryville high school. Two 
regular itinerant teachers are now serving the 
district and a third class is in the process of or- 
ganization, according to Superintendent F. L. 
Skaith. 





W. T. Crawford, superintendent of the Perry 
schools for the past three years, has been 
appointed county superintendent of Ralls 
county. He succeeds George H. Haden, who re- 
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FOR GOOD POSITIONS FOR GOOD TEACHERS 
National Consult member agencies—recognized and 
recommended by leading educators. 
Association Write for list. 


Teachers’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 














Agencies 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Greatest Demand for Teachers in Years. Let Us Help You Advance Professionally 
- F. L. Black, Man 
Clark Brewer Teachers Agency 1028 Dierks Bidg., ‘aon City 6, Mo. 
65TH YEAR Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
DETROIT TEACHERS AGENCY Michigan needs good, teach- 
, * ers and pays them well. 
Park Avenue Building Detroit, Mich. ENROLL TODAY 
Park at Adams—Michigan’s Largest Twenty Years Service—Joe Wilson, Mgr. 
TEACHERS AGENCY = ALASKA AND THE WEST 
MISSOULA, MONT. Imperative teacher needs continue in all depart- 
32 Years a ments. Enroll at once for unusual opportunities 
Placement Service throughout the entire West and Alaska. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 65th YEAR NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
FIVE OFFICES—ONE FEE 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


MINNEAPOLIS—KANSAS CITY, MO.—SPOKANE—NEW YORK 





308 Central Exchange Building 
The Wood Teachers Agency Kansas City 6, Missourl 
An agency for the service of teachers. “Prompt, dependable, and courteous. Write for 
information and registration blank. A member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


—————  u—A—<_£ 


Member Cc. L. McDOWELL — Managers — HELENE McDOWELL 
4. & A. Shops Bidg. Est. 1893 Des Moines, Iowa 


TEACHERS We have vacancies. Register NOW. 35 years under same manager 
SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


L. R. SMITH, Manager 
508 N. Grand Blvd. Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies St, Louis 3, Missouri 


“FOR GOOD POSITIONS IN ILLINOIS—WRITE: 
ILLIANA TEACHERS’ SERVICE, Champaign, Illinois.” 


JAMES O'MALLEY, Manager 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Clinton, Iowa 28th Year Cc. E. Cozzens, Mer. 


Teachers seeking advancement and exceptional salary opportunities should write for enrollment 
Blank at once. Territory—Central and Western States. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 

















6 out of every 10 of the teachers we placed in 

Hughes Teachers Agency: schools and high schools last year were 
placed within 40 miles of either Chicago, or De- 

. Member N.A.T.A. troit, or Milwaukee. Write us today for enroll- 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago ment blank. 
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7 “in the 
Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climate and such recreational 
advantages as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excursions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun- 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology. History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 


Special features include: Field Courses in 
Biology and Geology at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory; Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 





} signed to take a position in veterans work. 
Mr. Crawford worked formerly in the Mo- 
berly schools for 23 years. Thirteen of these 
years were spent as principal of the junior high 
school. 





Mac E. Coverdell, superintendent of the Glas- 
gow public schools in 1943-44, has been named 
head of the Bowling Green schools. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Marvin Shamberger, who is now 
director of research for the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 





Adele Penterman, formerly a teacher at 
Plattsburg, Missouri, and now supervisor of 
administrative services in the state superin- 
tendent’s office of Nebraska, recently married 
Wayne O. Reed, th. state superintendent of 
Nebraska schools. 





$225 INCREASE FOR JEFFERSON 
CITY TEACHERS 
The teachers and employees of the Jefferson 
City schools have been granted a $25 monthly 
salary adjustment for the current school year. 





MORE PAY FOR 
ST. JOSEPH TEACHERS 
The St. Joseph board of education has grant- 
ed an additional $100 cost-of-living adjustment 
to all teachers. 





SCHOOL ADDITION COMPLETE 
A new five-room addition to the Hurley con- 
solidated high school has been completed and 
is now in use. The new lunchroom seems to be 
the most popular addition to the project, accord- 
ing to Superintendent Leonard J. Williams. 





GALLATIN ADOPTS SICK LEAVE PLAN 

The Gallatin board of education has adopted 
the Missouri State Teachers Association Recom- 
mended Sick Leave Plan for teachers according 
to Superintendent R. T. Kirby. 





10% SALARY INCREASE 
FOR STEELE TEACHERS 
At the last meeting of the Steele board of 
education on January 5, all teachers were given 
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os . UNIVE SITY a 10% raise in salary beginning January 1, 
‘t according to O. T. Coil, superintendent. 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. (E) 
Please send complete information. 


BOND ISSUE APPROVED 
BY HUME VOTERS 

A bond election held January 21, which pro- 
vides $35,000 to build a new gymnasium and 
auditorium was approved by the voters in the 
Hume consolidated district. 

The election carried by a vote of 246 to 11 
Name . according to L. D. Brantley, superintendent 
St. and No. of schools. 

City and State 
* Early Application for Admission is Advised 


LEXINGTON INSTALLS BLEACHERS 

The Lexington junior-senior high school has 
installed a new set of telescopic bleachers ac- 
cording to Principal Roy B. Gerhardt. Students, 
through club and class activifies, raised the 
purchase price for the bleachers which was 
$1714.50. They will seat about 350 or 400 people. 
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= | | GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
uc- 
Ow 
- Who is Eligible to Apply for Insurance? 
A member of the Association under 60 years of age. 
at Why $1.00 Service Fee? ; = 
of For a small service fee of $1.00 a year per policy the Association takes care of 
ed all details in mailing notices, collecting premiums, and all other business in con- 
of nection with the members’ insurance. 
Is a Medical Examination Required? .; ; 
None for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 if you are accepted as a standard risk and are 
RS under 45 years of age. Medical information; at the insurance company’s expense, 
son is required for $4,000 or $5,000. 
hly Is This Assessment Insurance? 
rar. No! There are no Assessments. Members pay only their own premiums plus 
the service fee. 
RS How Old is the Plan? . 
nt- Nineteen years. 
ent What Kind of Insurance is It? 
Life Insurance at low “group rates,” paying for death from any cause. It has 
no cash or loan value. 
on- Amounts Listed Below are Annual Premiums per $1,000 not including service 
nd fee of $1.00. 
yoy Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium 
16................$ 4.97 aE 38 6.82 49. 12.38 
as CF ———————— eS Sees .. 13.28 
AN Pitcns See 29 5.90 Pinna Ge ———E 
Es ——S Ce ica 7.68 Rte SE55 
ted  ———a ecu Ge Cimmun Gio , a. 
om- iiciebitiineininen 5.47 Siniieeinmnins 5.98 -. 8.49 Peirce SHOE 
ing  ——««, [—————EE  ——— , 
ae . 5.64 Higa G50 Cimon, mae — ————S ll 
Diicinomnns San Tiina Gee , -- 10.12 EEF 
Se: Dita “ae )—C SS CL oS 
‘RS a 5.81 atin ae TBinncnuinn Sa ———— 
E a Rates are available for other age groups. 
4, Can It be Kept Indefinitely? 
Yes, for as long as membership is maintained in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and premiums are paid. The rates and benefits are not affected by 
-RS changes of employment or residence. 
—. How Safe is This Insurance? 
ee One of the soundest legal-reserve companies underwrites the insurance. All 
claims, 269 in number, have been paid without delay. 
» 11 What is the Conversion Privilege? 
pent A member has the privilege of converting or changing Group Life Insurance, 
without a medical examination, into an individual life policy at standard rates. 
RS How Much Has Been Paid in Benefits? 
has Over $875,000 since 1927. 
ac- 
— Write EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
bar sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
»ple. 
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VAN NOSTRAND TEXTS 


Just Published 
PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


By Sanders. This new biology is a 
“natural order” rather than an inte- 
grated type of text. All essential mate- 
rial is included in the book. Chapters 
are short and teachable. Outstanding 
illustrations, summaries, questions, 
and activities. Workbook and Teach- 
er’s Guide in preparation. 


Just Adopted in North Carolina 
PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


By Burns, Verwiebe, and Hazel. An 
exciting book—a_ sound, standard 
physics course with'a fresh student 
approach. Short chapters, each stress- 
ing one point; each a complete lesson. 


Hundreds of illustrations, questions, 
problems, projects. Workbook, Lab- 
oratory Manual, Tests, Teacher’s 
Guide. 


Widely Used 
CHEMISTRY 


A COURSE FOR HICH SCHOOLS 
By Hogg, Alley, and Bickel. A sci- 


entific treatment of beginning chem- 
istry well within the range of average 
students. Emphasis on industrial ap- 
plications. Unusual, practical organi- 
zation. Abundance of questions, prob- 
lems, summaries, and _ illustrations. 
Laboratory Manual, Exercises, Work- 
book, Tests. 


Are you planning to change texts in 
any of these subjects? 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 8 
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ESTHER HIKES PAY OF TEACHERS 

The Esther board of education has granted 
all school employees a $20 per month increase 
in salary for the balance of the year accord- 
ing to Superintendent W. J. Sarff. The salary 
was made retroactive to January 1. 


FARMERS HIGH SCHOOL 
SERVES HOT LUNCH 
The Farmers high school in Jackson county 
provides a hot lunch for its pupils. The pro- 
gram is sponsored by the Community club. 
The meals are served at a cost of 20 cents 
per child. 


PRESENTS SCHOOL WITH CLOCK 

Claude Arnold, attorney, presented the Puxi- 
co school with a Lassiter Reminder Program 
Clock as a memorial to his wife, the late Mrs. 
Vesta Arnold, a former teacher and PTA of- 
ficer, according to Superintendent Claude Stone. 











PUXICO BOARD RAISES SALARIES 


The school board of Puxico voted to raise 
salaries of all teachers of the- Puxico consoli- 
dated school system ten dollars per month, 
retroactive to last September. 


IRON MOUNTAIN TEACHERS 
. ENROLLED 100% IN NEA 
The Iron Mountain teachers have all joined 
the National Education Association, according 
to Roy E. Bay, principal of the school. Mis- 
souri is continuing to build its NEA mermber- 
ship. 


McDONALD TO ADDRESS 
KANSAS CITY TEACHERS 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 

Dr. Ralph McDonald, executive secretary of 
the department of higher education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, will address the 
Teachers Cooperative Council of Kansas City 
ata meeting to be held March 12. 

This is one of a series of lectures sponsored 
by the council, according to president Miss Ila 
Maude Kite. 

The program of lectures replaces the Satur- 
day morning institutes formerly held in the 
Kansas City schools. It is financed by the dues 
refunded to the community association by the 


MSTA 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION CONVENTION 

The Central District Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation will hold its 
annual convention in the Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, April 16 through 19. 

Registration fees will be fifty cents for stu- 
dent members and one dollar for non-student 
members; one dollar for other members of the 
Association and two dollars for non-members. 
Programs of interest to teachers and supervisors 
of health and physical education as well as rec- 
reation leaders, superintendents and principals 
have been arranged. 

General session speakers include Dr. Arthur 
Steinhaus of George Williams College; Miss 
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Helen Manley of the U. S. Office of Education 
and President of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Dr. 
W. L. Hughes of Temple University and past 
president of the National Association; and Dr. 
C. H. McCloy of the State University of Iowa. 


TUITION CHARGES TO BE INCREASED 


Most of the high schools of Platte and Clay 
counties are planning to charge rural school 
districts $75 per pupil for high school tuition 
next year according to N. D. Vogelsang, super- 
intendent at Platte City. Also expected is a 
substantial increase in the elementary tuition 
rate. 


$200 SALARY INCREASE 
FOR WEBB CITY 
The Webb City board of education has giv en 
each teacher a $200 cost-of-living increase in 
salary for the 1946-47 term. Old contracts were 
cancelled by mutual agreement and new con- 
tracts drawn up. Further increases are expected 
later. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 











APRIL 4 AND 5 | 


The annual spring conference for Industrial 
Education will be held April 4 and 5, at the 
University of Missouri in Columbia. 

This meeting is sponsored by the school of 
education of the University of Missouri and 
the State Department of Education. 


COLLEGES TO SPONSOR TOUR 

The State College at Warrensburg and the 
State Teachers College at Kirksville will spon- 
sor a tour to Niagara Falls, New York, Atlantic 
City, Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C., 
leaving August 1. Teachers interested in this 
tour should write Mr. G. H. Jamison, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, for details. 


IRONTON VOTES BONDS 


The Ironton school district has approved a 
$58,000 bond issue for the purpose of adding 
additional building space to the high school 
and gymnasium, according to Edward J. Berry, 
county superintendent of schools. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS CONFERENCE 

The regional conferences of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers have been 
planned around the theme of “Developing Finer 
Human Relationships” and “Building Strong 
and Active Local Associations.” Emphasis will 
be placed upon the problems in connection with 
building a unified professional organization, and 
to a discussion of the Victory Action Program. 

The South Central Regional Conference will 
be held in Mineral Wells, Texas, on March 21- 











22 under the direction of Miss Marie Ernst of | 


St. Louis. Mrs. Fred Parnell, 615 Northwest 
Seventh Street, Mineral Wells, Texas, is in 
charge of hotel reservations. States included in 
this region are: Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Presidents of local associations will find the 
discussions at the regional conference helpful in 
their work and should make plans now to send 
representatives to the meeting. 
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TEACHERS’ PETS! 





. And with good reason—because 
teachers know Ditto Co-Ordinated 
Suppliee assure bright, clean copies— , 
reproductions that are a credit to them 
and their school. Another Ditto time- 
saver for teachers is the series of au- 
thoritative Lesson Books — covering 
most subjects in every grade. Books 
are printed in Ditto ink—simply tear 
out the needed material—put it on the 
Ditto machine and, Presto!—One min- 
ute later up to 70 papers are ready for 
class or home-study. Write for FREE 
Ditto ey and Workbook Cata- - 
es 


DITTO 


CO-ORDINATED SUPPLIES 











THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Superior School Supply 
| 1322 W. 13th St. Kansas City 7, Mo. 


| 
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ART EXHIBIT AT 
McCLELLAND SCHOOL 





An outstanding art exhibit was on display 
recently at the McClelland rural school in New- 
ton county. 

The boys had a fine display of woodcraft art 
which consisted of whatnot shelves, night 
stands, door stops, magazine racks, and pot 
holder hangers. The woodwork was done with 
coping saws. 

The girls’ art work consisted of loom woven 
scarves, radio mats, woven pot holders, toy 
knitting, hook towel work, and beautiful tex- 
tile painting of lunch cloths and tea towels. 

The art work was done under the direction 
of the teacher, Mrs. Mayme Forrest. Open 
house was held in the afternoon for parents of 
the pupils. 








On the March 


Allan Nevins, General Consultant 
A basal history series 
MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS 
Lansing, Chase, Nevins 
Grades V and VI. In press. 
BUILDERS OF THE OLD 
WORLD 


Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 
Grades V and VI. 


AMERICA—LAND OF 
FREEDOM 
Hartman, Ball, Nevins 
Grades VII and VIII. 


Also Teachers’ Guides and Pupils’ 
Practice Books 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 
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The art display was outstanding, and the 
teacher was highly commended on her accom- 
plishments, according to county superintendent, 
C. M. Robinson. 


COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT 
FOR MONETT TEACHERS 
A $100 cost-of-living salary increase has been 
granted for each teacher and full-time employee 
in the Monett school district. The board plans 
to raise all salaries slightly next year, necessi- 
tating a 20-cent increase in the tax levy. 


CONTRIBUTIONS KEEP 
NIANGUA SCHOOL OPEN 

The Niangua public school in Webster coun- 
ty is being kept open for the remainder of the 
school year by contributions of public spirited 
citizens. 

Several thousand dollars have been contrib- 
uted in recent weeks. Plans are under way in 
Webster county to distribute the principal of 
the county and township school funds. 


SCHOOLMEN ADDRESS HOLT 
COUNTY CONVENTION 

Marvin Porter, superintendent of the Mound 
City public schools; Dr. M. C. Cunningham, 
dean of the State Teachers College, Maryville; 
and Everett W. Brown, director of field service, 
State Teachers College, Maryville, addressed 
the Holt County School Board Convention at 
Oregon, February 14. 

G. Frank Smith, county 
schools, also invited as guest speakers, 
Fitzgerald, Holt county collector, and 
A. Dankers, Holt county clerk. 


COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSES TEACHERS SALARIES 

The Moniteau County Teachers Association 
heard Hubert Wheeler, State Commissioner of 
Education, at its February 1, meeting in Cali 
fornia and discussed the need for higher teach 
ers’ salaries. 

The panel discussion on salaries was con- 
ducted by Dr. George Riley, superintendent of 
the California schools, assisted by Orus Wilson, 
state supervisor, and Mrs. Bernyce H. Bailey, 
county superintendent. 


STUDY OF MARRIAGE EDUCATION 
The National Conference on Family Re- 
lations is making a study of what elementary 











superintendent of 
James 
Lloyd 











and secondary schools are doing in Family 
Life Education. 

The Committee would like reports of any 
thing that is being done in preparation for 


marriage and sex education in the Missouri 
schools. Will high school and elementary school 


teachers working on projects of this typ« 
please send reports to Dr. Esther E. Prevey, 
Director, Family Life Education, Kansas City 


Public Schools, 4423 Olive, Kansas City, Mis 
souri. 

If possible include a course outline and other 
materials used. Information is also requested 
regarding any instances of opposition to this 
type of instruction—how was it handled—and 
what can be learned from this situation. 
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Changing language texts? Then ask about 
The 1947 BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


.a basic language program that focuses on the 
child and his everyday language needs. 


Aide wn chat the of lye Ny etna and interests as the basis 
uage n. 
1947 BUILDING asia Ned i eects a 
rovides meaningful drill and practice in abun- 
BETTER ENGLISH oan 7 


Reteaches skills thoroughly from grade to grade. 


Teaches grammar as an aid to clear and forceful 
expression. 


Employs a unique five-step lesson plan in the 
initial teaching of usage items and homonyms. 


FOR GRADES 3-8 


Representative: Floyd Knutson, Box 577, Columbia, Mo. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 131 E. 23rd St., New York City 10 











Announcing THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


1947 EDITION 
For the Primary Grades 


Dr. Kathleen Hester, Professor of Reading Instruction, Michigan State Normal, Ypsi- 
lanti, has joined Dr. Yoakam and Dr. Abney in developing methods of readiness, visual 
association, speech development, and all the skills of reading. A Do and Learn activity 
book for pupils accompanies each level. Our complete program includes teachers’ man- 
uals, word cards, and wall charts. 


By using this program, you bring to your pupils professional assistance from three out- 

, standing experts. You establish correct procedures early and 
thereby avoid later remedial work. You will have a practical 
plan for advancing retarded, average, and accelerated children. 
In this program you will find the closest pattern between enrich- 
ment activities and oral and silent reading skills. 














WE GO TO SCHOOL WE LEARN TO READ 
Reading Readiness ..... 40 Prepeemer 8 ncccocccceses d 32 
UP THE READING ROAD ON THE WAY TO 
Preprimer 2 (cloth) ..... 60 STORYLAND 

RB DUR ccccccccvccccces 80 
MAKING STORYBOOK 
FRIENDS STORIES WE LIKE 


A First Reader .......... RS A Second Reader ........ 1.00 


CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 
EE ED Ske case vesdivcenccousoscas 1.12 


For further information write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO 6 NEW YORK 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
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SICK LEAVE PLAN wa 
Y PIERCE CITY 
The Pierce City board wa education has 
adopted a sick leave policy for its teachers 
and janitors according to Superintendent 
George R. Holley. The plan allows five days 
sick leave each year and has an accumulative 
feature of 20 days. The plan was adopted 
January 8, and is effective for the school year 
1946-47. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
TO MEET MARCH 17 

Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa will 
meet on March 17, in Columbia. The meeting 
will be held in Room 219 of the Education 
Building at the University of Missouri at 7:00 
p.m. 

The principal address will be delivered by 
Mr. Don Faurot, director of intercollegiate 
athletics, University of Missouri. Campus mem- 
bers hope it will be possible for out-of-town 
members to be present. The meeting is not 
a dinner meeting, but refreshments will be 
served. 


ELDON CA TEACHERS 
RGANIZE LOCAL UNIT 
The teachers b the Eldon schools recently 
organized a local branch of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers directly affiliated with the 
Missouri State Teachers Association and the 
National Education Association. 
The following officers were elected in the or- 
ganization meeting: Mrs. Wray Silvey, presi- 

















“Southwest Baptist College, 





Bolivar, Missouri, 


. is again offering superior ad- 
vantages to teachers interested 
in summer study. A _ twelve 
weeks’ term beginning May 20 
and closing August 9 is offered 
with the privilege of dropping 
out at the end of the eighth 
week. We also offer a four 
weeks’ term, July 12 to August 
9 inclusive. For full information 
write Registrar, 





Southwest Baptist College, 
Bolivar, Missouri” 
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dent; Ann Ruck, vice-president; and Neva Col- 
lier, secretary-treasurer. 

Plans have been made for future meetings of 
the group and committees have been appointed 
for study groups for vital projects of educa- 
tional interests. Some of the goals set forward 
were: improved school legislation, a single sal- 
ary schedule; democratic participation in school 
administration; and higher standards of profes- 
sional ethics. 





FIRST OREGON COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT STILL TEACHING 





Henry M. Williams (left), first superintend- 
ent of Oregon county schools, and Roy S 
Dunsmore, present county superintendent. 


The first superintendent of Oregon county 
schools, Mr. Henry M. Williams, is completing 
his fortieth year of teaching, thirty-nine of 
which have been spent in Oregon county. 

Williams was appointed county commissioner 
in August, 1910; was elected in April, 1911, as 
county superintendent and served four years. 

Born in Illinois he came to Oregon county 
when he was thirteen years old. e did his 
high school studies in the Alton schools, later 
attending two vears at a Baptist college in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Williams lives in Alton 
and this year ic teaching the Knob Hill school 
district No. 4 in Oregon county. He has seen 
the chart class and the slate pencil give way 
to modern methods and materials. The log 
schoolhouse he once knew has been replaced 
by the well-planned stone building, but the 
children, he says, are the same, eager boys and 
girls, looking for someone to “free their minds 
so that they may learn.” 

Succeeding Mr. Williams in - county su- 
perintendent’s office was Mr. O. Custer, who 
resigned near the end of his term ‘and was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Nova Braswell, who is now 
teaching in Kansas City. J. O. Dotson was the 
next superintendent of schools, serving four 
years, and is now a member of the Pardon and 
Parole Board of this state. Mrs. Mattie E. Lind- 
ley was the next superintendent, serving three 
terms of four years each. Mrs. Lindley was 
followed by Roy S. Dunsmore, who is now com- 
pleting his third four-year term. 
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EDUCATION... 


the key that unlocks the 
World of Tomorrow 















In addition to more than 1000 subjects of 
study covering all fields of education and 
scientific interest including American insti- 
tutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on 
Russia and the Far East. A teaching staff 
of 900 persons including educators of na- 
tional and international reputation—plus 


{ 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


the splendid facilities of great libraries and 
laboratories—offer outstanding opportunity 
for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
There will be special courses and workshops 
for teachers in primary, secondary, and 
higher education. Counseling facilities for 
returning veterans... First term registration, 
Tuesday, June 17.Second term Monday, July 28. 


Bulletins and application blanks are now available from Director of Summer Session, 
808 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








WE SPECIALIZE IN COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL STAGE, Including: Settings - Lighting - 
Scenery - Curtains - Drapery and Rigging 





Our years of experience in equipping stages for educational 
institutions combined with our modern plant and facilities is avail- 
able to you in planning your stage into a practical unit of beauty 
and color harmony. Your stage serves your school and community 
as the hub of your educational functions and activities. 








GREAT WESTERN 


STAGE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1324-26 GRAND AVE. Victor 9078 KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








We are distributors in this area for NATCO 16mm. Sound Projectors, Radiant 








Screens, and Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture and Seating. 
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MILLER SCHOOL ENROLLED 
100% IN NEA 
The faculty of the Miller school in Lawrence 
county has enrolled 100% in the National Edu- 
cation Association according to county superin- 


tendent, Julius Helm. ; 
Head of the Miller consolidated school is 
J. M. Holstein, who is serving his fifth year. 





WELLSTON CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN JUBILEE 

The Wellston public schools will celebrate 
their golden jubilee this year. 

During the history of the Wellston district 
it has had only two superintendents. The first 
was Ernest F. Bush, who served as superin- 
tendent from 1906 to 1939, and the second is 
the present superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Millard M. Halter. 


ANNOUNCE APPOINTMENT OF 
HOMECOMING COMMITTEE 
The faculty committee in charge of the home- 
coming celebration to be held at the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College next Novem- 
ber 1, has been announced by President J. W. 
Jones. 
Committee members 





for the occasion are: 





BOYS SUMMER CAMP JOBS OPEN 
Well established non-sectarian private boys 
camp on Lake of the Ozarks, has openings for 
the following counselors; arts & crafts, nature 
and 2 for general duties. Prefer men with 
recreational backgrounds; also can use a dieti- 
cian, who can bring cooking staff. Camp capaci- 
ty is 80 boys. Write Ben J. Kessler, Dir. Camp 
— 7540 Wellington Way, Clayton 
5, Mo. 








FREE FILMS ! 
ASSIGNMENT: TOMORROW 


A 16mm. sound film for Community 
Teacher Assn. Meetings; 26 minute 
feature with 7 minute trailer, one 
reel. 

POP RINGS THE BELL 


Suitable for showing to civic clubs 
and lay organizations. Will encour- 
age school support. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
Show to senior high school students. 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Dr. John Harr, Mr. Sterling Surrey, and Mrs. 
Ramona Canton, Already scheduled for the 
occasion is a football game between Cape Girar- 
deau and Maryville which will be played at 
2:00 p.m. 


SOUTH CENTRAL SCHOOLMASTERS 
NAME OFFICERS 

Central Schoolmasters Club met 
Officers for the year as 
Don Matthews, superin- 
tendent of schools, Sullivan, president; B. P. 
Lewis, superintendent of schools,’ Rolla, vice- 
president; Clarence Farnham, superintendent of 
schools, St. Clair, secretary; and C. J. Burger, 
superintendent of schools, Washington, pub- 
licity director. 

Representative R. J. King, Jr., majority floor 
leader of the House of Representatives, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


SPEECH ees CONVENTION 
T 





The South 
recently at Sullivan. 
elected are as follows: 





MEET APRIL 18-19 

The Central States Speech Association will 
hold its first convention since 1941 in Columbia, 
Missouri, on April 18-19. Speech teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and laymen interested in speech 
education will cooperate in presenting and dis- 
cussing vital problems in increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of speech training in our schools 
and colleges. All levels of instruction will be 
represented in the general and sectional meet- 
ings, elementary, secondary, and collegiate. 

The Central States Speech Association in- 
cludes thirteen states. Mr. Wayne Thompson 
of the University of Missouri is executive sec- 
retary of the organization. 

Requests for room reservations should be sent 
to Donald Bird, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Those interested in exhibits should write Dr. 
Loren Reid, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


NORTHEAST SCHOOLMASTERS 
RECOMMEND TUITION INCREASE 

The Schoolmasters of Northeast Missouri, at 
a meeting held in Hannibal on February 3, ap- 
proved a motion made by Superintendent L. B 
Hawthorne of Mexico, to recommend the charg- 
ing of higher tuition rates to non-resident pu- 
pils. 

The motion was to the effect that. superinten- 
dents recommend to their boards the charging 
of the actual per pupil cost above the $50 al- 
py by the state up to a maximum amount 

$100. 

Dr. A. Sterl Artley, associate 
education, University of Missouri, 
dress on problems in reading. 

The Time and Place Committee of: the group 
recommended that the next meeting be held in 
Macon on April 21. 


STATE HEALTH EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 
Frank Stafford of the United States Office 
of Education will direct the State Health Edu- 
cation Workshop to be held at the University 
of Missouri August 4th to 8th, inclusive. The 
Workshop is sponsored by the University of 





professor of 
gave an ad- 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY TEACHERS 


R VACATION NOW! 
| Publisher of Learning Programs PLAN YOU | 
| 








for Children Two outstanding tours from which 
to select. 
presents 
TOUR NO. 1 
A Completely NEW Geography Mexico City and Old Mexico | 
: Program ] ex Are? 7 
° une 15-July 4, inclusive. 
. MAN IN HIS WORLD Visit: Mexico City, Monterrey, Taxco, | 
f by Guadalajara, Laredo, Zacatecas, San 
. Barrows, Parker, and Sorensen Luis Potosi. See a real, live volcano in | 
action. 
OUR BIG WORLD action. ~—~_ TOUR NO. 2 | 
: for grade four Havana, Cuba, and Florida 
- THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 16-day tour : . 
for grade five August 9-August 24, inclusive. 
OLD WORLD LANDS Three-day trip to Havana by boat. 
fo de oix Visit: Miami, Bok Tower, St. Augustine, 
) ‘= Asheville, N. C., Augusta, Atlanta, 
1 Chattanooga, Nashville, Smokey Mts., 
q Silver Springs. 
- 221 E. 20th St. Chicago 16, III. Both tours personally conducted, ac- 
a companied by efficient nurse, and gracious 
. | hostess. Most modern postwar busses. 
a Twelve years’ experience as tour con- 
. Representative in Missouri: ductor. $117.50 up. . | 
- Earl H. Boucher, 5904 Enright Ave., For —— ey write: | 
St. Louis, Mo. Telephone: CAbany 3977 . D, RO N 


‘ Marquand, Mo. sid 


. 9 GUC LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
IN THE MAKING... 


The Bell System is investing a good many millions 
of dollars in the best and most up-to-date long 
distance telephone equipment. 

Already the new construction and expansion pro- 
gram is beginning to cut down delays on circuits 
that sometimes are crowded with more calls than 
they can handle. 

Telephone engineers, linemen, installers, and 
cable splicers are working hard to eliminate more 
and more of these “bottlenecks” and bring you 
as quickly as possible the kind of long distance 
service you like to have — and we like to give. 
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PLEASURE 
PLANNED 


"7: Vor-Wened, meek S 





Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
“Scenery Level” 


National Parks, West—East + Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast - New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds Texas 
Historic Southeast +-Southwest 
Washington, D.C. » Mexico + Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 





Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 
include transportation, fine hotels 
and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
—follow a regular itinerary or arrange stop- 
Overs to suit you. Travel by yourself or with 
your own auall eeu. There's no better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon for complete details. 











NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 

Dept. S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Please send me free tour folder as checked 

California__ Florida__ Southwest__ Southeast 

Gulf Coast__. National Parks__. Historic East 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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Missouri, the Division of Health of Missouri. 
and the State Department of Education. Carl 
Fox of the State Department of Education is 
State Coordinator, Jack Matthews of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri is Campus Coordinator, and 
Fred Rector of the Division of Health is Sec- 
retary. 


IRONTON AND MARYVILLE 
ENROLLED 100% IN NEA 


The teachers of the Ironton and Maryville 
public schools have enrolled 100% in the Na- 
tional Education Association since the last is- 
sue of the magazine went to press. C. E. Brewer 
is superintendent at Ironton and F. L. Skaith is 
superintendent at Maryville. 


BAND ASSOCIATION TO MEET 
AT DEXTER MARCH 27 


The southern division of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Band Association will meet in Dexter on 
Thursday, March 27, according to Superintend- 
ent T. S. Hill. Approximately 500 high school 
students will attend, representing twelve dif- 
ferent schools. Concerts will be given in the 
afternoon and the night. 


WEBSTER GROVES 
INCREASES TEACHERS PAY 


The board of education of Webster Groves 
public schools has made an increase of $300 for 
all teachers and other full-time employees of the 
system for the remainder of the year, accord 
ing to Superintendent Leonard A. Steger. 

Teachers were given $125 at the end of 
January, and $25 per month from February 
through August. This brings to $500 the cost 
of living adjustment for the current school 
year. 

During the year 1945-46 cost of living adiust- 
ment payments above contract amounted to 
$150. 














SALINE COUNTY TEACHERS 
HEAR MARY TITUS, REORGANIZE 


Mary Titus, president of Classroom Teachers 
Organization of the NEA, herself a classroom 
teacher on leave from Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, was guest speaker at the January 15, 
general faculty meeting of Marshall teachers. 
Invited to hear Miss Titus were the teachers 
of Saline county, a large percentage of which 
were in attendance. 

A true representative of the group to whom 
she was speaking, Miss Titus in a very forceful 
manner explained the value of professional or 
ganizations that have the one hundred per cent 
support of the members of their profession. She 
pointed to the high degree of cooperation at 
tained by, doctors, lawyers, dentists, manufac- 
turers, bankers, etc., through full support of 
their national organizations. She stressed thx 
need for organizational effectiveness on all three 
levels: local, state and national 

In reorganization of the Saline County Teach- 
ers Association which had become inactive b« 
cause of personnel changes in the schools of 
the county, the following officers were elected 
suena J. Stolberg, Marshall, president; G. D 
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Bailey, Malta Bend, vice-president; and Birdie 
Lee McAllister, Marshall, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


MUSIC GROUP NAMES OFFICERS 

The Missouri Music Educators Association 
elected officers at the close of its three-day 
meeting held in Independence recently. 

Dr. Paul Van Bodegraven, associate profes- 
sor of music, University of Missouri, is the new 
president succeeding Harling A. Spring, music 
director of Westport high school, Kansas City. 
Other Officers are: Homer Clough, Kirksville; 
Lawrence Guenther, St. Louis; Dorothy Rath- 
bone, Springfield—vice-presidents; Arthur G. 
Harrell, Jefferson City, secretary and treasurer; 
and Harling A. Spring, Wilby Rice, West 
Plains; Elfred Horn, Princeton; and Lynn 
Hummel, Jefferson City, members of the board 
of directors. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Health and Physical Education Com- 
mittee formed by the State Educational Con- 
ference, met in the Conference Room of the 
State Department of Education on February 
3. This committee has the responsibility of 
studying the complete program of health and 
physical education of the State and making rec- 
ommendations to the Conference. The follow- 
ing were present: Dr. Jack Matthews and Mary 
R. McKee, University of Missouri; Delbert 
Maddox and Mary E. Wille, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College; Wincie Ann Car- 
ruth, Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege; Judd Dean and Helen Jamieson, Central 
Missouri State College; A. W. Briggs, South- 
west Missouri State College; Rosina M. Koet- 
ting, Southeast Missouri State College; and 
Carl Fox, State Department of Education. 


PAY BOOST FOR CHILLICOTHE 


The Chillicothe board of education has voted 
a cost-of-living adjustment of $100 for each of 
the city’s 51 teachers. Along with the checks 
teachers received letters stating that the board 
expected to give substantial pay increases for 
next year. 


TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 

George D. Heltzell, Superintendent of Schools 
at Paris, Missouri, made a survey of certain 
transportation problems. Returns were tabu- 
lated from fifty-three North Missouri schools. 
The foHowing appear to be some of the most 
significant findings: 

About an equal number of the reporting dis- 
tricts own their buses as have contracted trans- 
portation. For the schools that own their own 
buses, the cost of operation was 16% cents per 
mile, while the operation cost on contracted 
buses averaged 17.4 cents per mile. 

Of the 30 schools who own at least part of 
their buses, 7 charge no transportation cost to 
the district or the pupil, 23 charge an average 
of -$1.35 with a range of $1.00 to $3.00 per 
month. Twenty-two of the 28 schools who con- 
tract their transportation report charges to 
pupils or districts of from nothing to $5.00 per 
month with an average charge of $2.50 
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Ready this Spring... . 


PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE 
Carleton-Williams 
This new high school physics text has a 
new approach in keeping with the age in 
which we live, teachable organization of 
subject matter, complete coverage of the 
fundamentals of physics, and emphasis on 
the present-day applications and latest 
developments in the field of physics. 
x * * 


SPELLING WE USE— 
Horn-Ashbaugh 
A completely new series of spellers for 
grades 2 through 8, featuring a short- 
ened and highly selective word list. 
SCIENCE FOR EVERYDAY USE— 
Smith-Vance 
A new basal ninth grade general science 
workbook. Includes experiments, dem- 
onstrations, activities, and_ self-tests. 
Mastery Tests and Teacher's Hand- 
book available. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 














WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Summer Schoo) 1947 


First Session 
(Credit, six units) 
JUNE 16-JULY 23 


Second Session 
(Credit, six units) 
JULY 24-AUGUST 29 





Undergraduate, pre-professional, profession- 
al and graduate courses embracing: 
Art and Archaeology Five Languages 
Commerce and Finance Mathematics 


Economics Psychology 
Education Sciences 
Engineering Social sclences 
English - we 


Law (Fifteen-Week Term) 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Children’s Clinic, Con- 
ferences, Seminars, Lectures by Arthur H. 
Compton, Chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity and George D. Stoddard, President of 
University of Hllinois. 


RECREATION: Outdoor Municipal Opera, 
Little Symphony, National and American 
League Baseball, Shaw’s Botanical Garden, 
Forest Park and the St. Louis Zoo. 


REGISTRATION: June 13 and 14; July 24 
(second session). 


Complete bulletin available in March 
Frank L. Wright, Director, Summer school, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. St. Louis 5. Mo. 
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From the comments received on the question- 
naires it was evident that nearly all -of the 
schools are having difficulties in establishing 
satisfactory transportation systems. Most of the 
schools implied that they would like to find 
some way to make their transportation self 
supporting. 

Of the 53 schools reporting, 52 state that 
they are in favor of the proposed bill to charg« 
the sending district the difference between the 
$3.00 state aid for transportation and the actual 








FOR TEACHING FACTS . « « cost of transportation. 
eat the Harlow Batt Achievement 
Ne aR ee Sh femal GUIDANCE MEETINGS SPONSORED 
easy to administer and score. BY SOUTHEAST DISTRICT 
a eer The Southeast Missouri State Teachers As- 
material common to modern courses of sociation District sponsored guidance meetings 
study and textsbooks. They are in for high school seniors for that area on Febru- 


addition to the more than 250 Harlow 
rk! 


books -- many fit your texts. ary 19 and 20, at Sikeston and Flat River re 


spectively. The program, which offered in- 


11 quest . : 
node otal iiiedie te ae formation on seventeen professions and vo- 
ont tenchore ot eratern to standard cations provided an opportunity for each senio: 
— ae ee SOF Coes TESe to hear at least three professions or vocations 


and workbook catalogs. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OZLAHOMA 


™ yo COUNTY FUNDS MAY BE 
LIQUIDATED IN CLARK COUNTY 
A committee of schoolmen has been appointed 
in Clark county to work toward the securirig 
of the liquidation of the county and township 
school funds according to A. W. Brightwell. 
For ey ot ala county superintendent of schools. The mem 
bers named to the committee are: Carl Roach 


discussed. 























f It’s the Wyaconda; Ivan Davis, Luray; Roscoe Terry 

NEW Kahoka; Tom Motley, Wayland; Charles 

VICTOR Snider, Revere; Sister M. Ruth, St. Patrick; and 
16 MM A. W. Brightwell, Kahoka. 

SOUND 

Projector TWO FIRST CLASS SCHOOLS 

ae CONSOLIDATE 

Send for Fornfelt and Illmo school districts have voted 
Latest to consolidate beginning with the new term next 
Catalog September. Both schools have been first class 


for many years. 

sae oe vi : REET In December, 1946, the people voted to con- 
; NTION ACT Snel man solidate the two school systems and on Januar) 

WARK MOTIO _ pa ares 7, 1947, an election was held to elect a new 

— school board for the new district, Three men 

from each community were selected to furnis] 


614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5. MO 








TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000's Of Teachers 


- ae eae 
ROCKY V7 TEACHERS 











8 ere, eee =e entire West including N 
Cc be h., — Ss i. J 
AGENCY Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. “Eau a oe 7 
410 U.S.NaTt Bann BLoc Denver.COLo West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. A 
Western Reference and Bond Association | We place teachers from Kindergarten to 


University throughout the U. 8. 
46th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bldg., 8th & Wyandotte Advance now while opportunity offers. 
’ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI f Our methods fully endorsed. 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS =—_— Vacancies from all sections of the country. 
| Many vacancies now on file calling for 
teachers from Kindergarten through College. FREE ENROLLMENT—Make your plans NOW. 


Write us for enrollment blank and get the service of an agency offering confidential, efficient, 
and personal service. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Blvd. Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies. St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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the guidance. They have taken over the affairs 
of the new district but each school will con- 
tinue its identity until July, 1947. 

H. H. McNabb 4s the superintendent at Forn- 
felt and John Hilpert is superintendent at III- 
mo. Each school has thirteen teachers and the 
combined enrollment will be close to 650. 





DRIVER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


A committee formed by the State Department 
ot Education to develop a Driver Education 
Course of Study for use in the secondary schools 
of Missouri, met in Jefferson City, February 
27th. The syllabus containing suggested stand- 
ards and course content will be published and 
distributed to the schools as soon as possible. 
rhose invited to participate in the development 
of this Course of Study are: Otho Barnett: 
George L. Blackwell; John L. Bracken; Joseph 
G. Bryan; A. L. Crow; Carl Fox; W. T. Hat- 
field; C. Benton Manley; J. S. Nants; L. J. 
Schultz; Amos J. Snider; Roy E. Taylor; Mal- 
colm Tomlin; H. Pat Wardlaw; Roi S. Wood 
and L. E. Ziegler. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 
MARCH 

17 Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
Monthly Meeting, Education Building, 
University of Missouri, 7:00 p.m., 
March 17, 1947. 

20 Missouri Association of School Admin- 
istrators Thirty-third Annual Meet- 
ing, Columbia, March 20-21, 1947. 

21 South Central Department of Class- 
room Teachers Regional Conference, 
Mineral Wells, Texas, March 21-22, 
1947. 

23 Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development Annual Meeting, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 23-26, 
1947. 

24 North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools Fifty-second 
Annual Meeting, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, March 24-29, 1947. :; 

29 Department of Classroom Teachers of 
MSTA Second Annual Conference, 
Columbia, March 29, 1947. 

31 Veterans Education Conference, Chi- 
cago, March 31-April 3, 1947. 


APRIL 

4 Industrial Education Annual Spring 
Conference, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, April 4-5, 1947. 

5 High School Indoor Track Meet, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, April 5, 1947. 

7 Association for Childhood Education, 
Oklahoma City, April 7-11, 1947. 

12 Missouri High School Debating Lea- 
gue Championship Tournament, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, April 12, 1947. 


MARCH, 1947 





14 
18 


19 


21 


21 


24 


Pan American Day, April 14, 1947. 
Frank P. Blair Scholarship Examina- 
tions, University of Missouri, April 18- 
19, 1947. 

Mahan High School Essay Contest, 
University of Missouri, April 19, 1947. 
Missouri Council of Social Studies 
Spring Meeting, State College, War- 
rensburg, April 19, 1947. 

Northeast Missouri Schoolmasters 
Meeting, Macon, April 21, 1947. 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Seattle, April 
21-26, 1947. 

Vocational Agriculture Students’ Judg- 
ing Contests, University of Missouri, 
April 24-25, 1947. 
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TEACHER SALARY PROSPECTS 


Tue PROBABILITY of additional money being appropriated by the 
General Assembly for teachers’ salaries has improved considerably 
over the past few weeks. 

General comment around the Capitol Building indicates a shift 
toward giving ‘avorable consideration to hiking teachers’ pay. The 
trend has been from opening session comments such as: “Schools are 
already getting too much money,” and “We can’t do anything for 
teachers this session,” to “Teachers are underpaid,” and “We need 
to do something about the educational crisis.” 

House Bills No. 59 and No. 60, introduced by Representative 
L. D. Bone of McDonald county, are Association measures. H. B. 
No. 59, is an enabling act stipulating the method of distributing the 
$10,000,000 and H. B. No. 60, is to appropriate the money. Both 
bills were referred to the Appropriations Committee. 

The work of teachers, school board members, and lay citizens 
in some counties has already produced favorable results. Representa- 
tives from these counties are openly advocating the passage of the 
salary bills. In other counties it appears that little progress has been 
made since Assembly members report a lack of interest upon the 
part of their constituents. 

The justice of claims for more money for education is sound 
enough that even the most timid teachers should for once assert them- 
selves. We are dumbfounded to hear of teachers too meek to express 
an opinion on needed salary adjustments. We presume this is a hang- 
over from the davs gone by when teachers were slaves and were com- 
pelled to obey commands of their masters. 

The Legislature needs to be made conscious of the critical short- 
age of qualified teachers due mainly to unsatisfactory salary sched- 
ules. The undermining of our public school system, due to negligence 
in financial matters, should not be allowed to continue. 

Those who are opposed to the salary measures will use all sorts 
of delaying tactics and mental gymnastics in order to prevent their 
progress. Committee hearings on the measures can be postponed. 
Arguments about waiting for a survey to be made are advanced. 
When you scrape through these thin veneers you usually find a mem- 
ber who does not hold our schools and their programs in high esteem. 

There is certainly no conflict between the M.S.T.A. salary pro- 
posals and fundamental educational measures now pending or that 
may be introduced in the Assembly. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1947 SUMMER SESSION CALENDAR 


June 7—Saturday, Orientation Day for entering Freshmen. 
(Attendance required) 


June 9% Monday, Registration 

June 10—Tuesday, Classwork begins, 7:30 a.m. 
July 4-Friday, Independence Day, holiday 

August 1—Friday, Eight weeks term closes, 5:30 p.m. 


August 29—Friday, Twelve weeks term closes, 5:30 p.m. 
Summer Commencement, 8:00 p.m. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


Students who may be interested in beginning or in continuing a Univer- 
sity education will find excellent opportunities afforded in the 1947 Summer 
Session program. The University will offer complete facilities of all Schools 
and Colleges to students in the 1947 Summer Session. 


The School of Education will be organized as a College of Education at 
the beginning of the 1947 Summer Session. The College of Education will 
enroll freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. This will make available 
a broadened program of teacher education. All regular graduate programs 
in education will be continued. 


For information concerning the Summer Session address the Director 
of the Summer Session, 212 Education Building, or the Dean of the School 
or College in which you are interested. 


For special information relative to provisions for veterans address Vet- 
erans Service Committee, 1 Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 




















EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


THESE TEXTBOOKS WERE SUCCESSFUL IN THE TEST OF WAR 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly which 
shows that atomic energy through medical adyances has already saved more lives than 


were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAG RUDER’S z 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 
Methods of Adjusting Gov- 


New Legislation on s n 
ernment to this Atomic Age. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. American Government was 


ordered by the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 
RBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. Key. 
MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments 
and their problems. Tests with Teachers’ Man- 


ual. 
TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA 


A new pictorial history for beginners in the 


fourth grade, meeting the requirements of the 
latest report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key 
episodes of our history which are an inspiration 
to the young. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. 
1946 dition. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an 
account of the recent war, and studies readjust- 
ments to follow the war. Workbook and Teach- 
ers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 1946 Edition. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
1946 Edition. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a 
unit study of American institutions. Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manual. 

HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young people to understand and appre- 
ciate the democratic way of life. 1946 Edition. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
A recent textbook on problems of democracy. 

GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 

A complete course in home economics, covering 
all features of this subject. 
GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1946 copyright. Teaches how to keep well physi- 
cally and mentally. Food will build a new 
America! New Workbook. 

STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic test- 
ing program to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. 
Answer Book. 

EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the tech- 
nical mathematics required in this atomic age. 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. New Algebras 
and Geometry. Edgerton and Carpenter Algebras 
are the adopted books of the United States 
Marine Corps and the Philippines. 


STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, 
feature aviation throughout, and treat all peoples 
with sympathetic understanding. 1946 Editions. 
Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar 
projection maps. Workbook and Teachers’ Man- 


ual. 

FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an 
ilustrated chapter on Dramatics. 

MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I AND It 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school 
with exercises carefully graded in difficulty and 
tests after each unit. Teachers’ Manuals. 

BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 

ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, in acquiring 
eorrect English. workbooks 
are entitled 

ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 

QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing 
the importance of aviation, which is featured 
throughout the series, with a history of aviation 


important 
accompanying 


which is 
The 


in the second reader, introducing General Doo- 
little, when he was a pilot. Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW 
READERS, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The mugic of science appeals to every young 
pupil and adds interest to the reading program 
from the very first grade. A complete course of 
study by a practical teacher is available for users 
of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks and 

Teachers’ Manual for the first three grades. 
CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention te aviation than other books 
in General Science. Workbooks, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 

SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with 
Workbook, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity 
and Machines and Radio in the regular study of 
Physics. Atomic Energy is treated. Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. 8. 
Maritime Commission. 1946 Edition. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, 
WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to every one the vital and basic 
services of Chemistry. There are new chapters on 
Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the 

United States Marine Corps. 1946 Edition. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the 
good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, 
formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago, Illinois 

















